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Hay Fever 


19 aa a hay fever sufferer can point 
to a calendar and foretell almost to the 


day when his misery will begin. Often, he 
knows how long it will last. 


His acute distress is caused by pollen carried 
in the air from a particular kind of tree or 
grass or weed or, in rare instances, a flower. 
Some people may be affected by several types 
of pollen. Little or no relief may be secured 
until the particular types are known and 
proper measures are taken to immunize 
against them. 


It requires patience on the part of the suf- 
ferer and thoroughness and understanding on 
the part of his doctor to find out, in advance 
of the dreaded season, whether hay fever 
will be brought on by a tree in April or 
May, a grass in June or July, or a weed in 
August or September. 


One of the methods by which the doctor 
finds out which pollen causes hay fever con- 
sists of making a series of tiny scratches, 
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about an eighth of an inch long, which 
penetrate the outer skin. He may make from 
eight to thirty tests, the number depending 
upon the variety of air-borne pollens in the 
patient’s locality. On each scratch the doctor 
applies one drop of a different pollen solu- 
tion. If a particular pollen has caused past 
trouble, a slight, itching elevation will 
appear on the skin where the scratch was 
made. 


Based on the results of these tests, the doctor 
knows just what to do and when to begin 
to build up the immunity of his patient 
against the individual trouble-making pollen 
or pollens. 


Some stubborn cases do not yield to this im- 
munizing process, but a majority of hay fever 
patients have been made far more comfort- 


able by it. Many of them have been relieved 
completely. 


The time to begin the battle against 1935 


hay fever is now! 
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Spend 
EASTER in the 


GOLDEN SUB-TROPICS: 


Does it seem too far away, that happy week between 
the 14th and 21st of April, for you to be able con- 
vincingly to project your travel dreams towards it? 
For those of us who cannot escape from the thrall 
of winter, an Easter trip offers a sunny thought to 
warm and cheer us through the slushy season. 


Graceful silver lilies, fragrant frangipani, 
flaming hibiscus and softly swaying palm 
trees . . . a setting to blot out every memory 
of winter and to make this Easter holiday a 
thing apart, an unforgettable experience. 


MEXICO or BERMUDA — Choose 


according to your inclinations, each one has its 
unique personality, its special allurements for the 
visitor. 


MEXICO, with its inspiring scenery, colorful 
native life, fascinating old customs, ceremonies and 
fiestas, beautiful handicraft and art, ancient culture, 
pyramids . . . offers as glorious a vacation as can be 
found anywhere on earth. Can you spare 11 days? 
We can suggest some interesting tours. Pick a few 
friends or go alone, Jeaving on any day that best suits 
your convenience! You travel independently, yet every 
detail of your tour is pre-arranged! Due to the favor- 
able exchange rate of the Peso, prices are low! More 
complete information in the booklet: “‘Circle Tours 
of Mexico.” 


BERMUDA-—You'll relax in these Blessed Isles 
of Rest, on tinted coral beaches, in a flowering world 
created purely for rest and play. Sail on a palatial 
ship. Go just for the ride or make it a 6-day trip. 
To get the most out of your Easter vacation leave on 
Saturday, April 13th and arrive back on Monday the 
22nd. Our book on Bermuda contains valuable in- 
formation. 


Send for literature. An experienced staff of a 
well-known travel organization is at your 
service for information and_ reservations. 


SURVEY GRAPHIC TRAVEL BUREAU 
112 East 19th Street New York, N. Y. 
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ULULAND, in Natal—an easy side trip 

from the gay seaside resort of Durban— 
is a favorable region to see the blacks. And 
elsewhere in South Africa you will meet 
Swazis, Matabeles, Mashonas, Bechuanas, 
Basutos, Fingoes, and other tribes. 


Always fascinating are the primitive kraal life, 
the age-old tribal customs, stalwart warriors 
with spears and shields, the dignified chief and 


his retinue of wives, and weird war dances. 


South Africa, with its marvelous sights and 
wonderful climate, will repay your visit a 
hundred-fold with thrills and lasting memories. 


For full information address Thos. Cook & Son— 
Wagons-Lits, Inc., 587 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., 
or any of their branch offices; or any of the other leading 
tourist and travel agencies throughout the world. 
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TENS SPURT OF SARVICE 


THE value of a nation-wide telephone service, under 
one unified system, is reflected in the day-by-day 
efficiency of your own telephone. It is given 
dramatic emphasis by an emergency. 

Several years ago, the worst sleet storm in tele- 
phone history swept north from Texas almost to the 
Great Lakes and ravaged a section 150 miles wide. 
Thousands of telephone poles were broken. Thou- 
sands of miles of telephone wire were snapped by 
the weight of clinging sleet. Telephone communica- 
tion throughout the country was affected by this gap 
in the Middle West. 

To restore the service quickly was beyond the 
power of the local telephone companies. Had they 
been forced to tackle the job alone it would have 
taken months and imposed a heavy financial burden. 


BELL 


TELEPHONE 


Instead, the full resources of the Bell System 
were thrown into the breach. From the Southwest, 
from New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and the North- 
west, the repair trucks started rolling into the 
stricken area. 

Even while men were on their way, the ware- 
houses of the Western Electric Company started 
shipments of tools, wire, poles, cross-arms and other 
needed equipment. It was only because of standard- 
ized material and standardized methods that the 
emergency was met and service quickly restored. 

Telephone service as you know it today would 
be impossible without the unified Bell System. 


The Western Electric Company is the manufacturing, distributing 
and purchasing organization for the Bell System. Centralized 
activity of this kind means better quality at lower cost. 
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TEES GISISOR :T. 


NTERPRETATION of Section 7-a of the Recovery Act has been one of 
the major duties of the National Labor Relations Board, a group of 
three impartial members appointed last June to succeed the larger, more 

cumbersome Wagner Board. Lroyp K. Garrison (page 53) served as 
chairman of the NLR Board until he was called back in the autumn to 
his duties as dean of the law school of the University of Wisconsin. 


‘7 was in July 1930 that the Survey Graphic “discovered” JoHN STEUART 

Curry, a young Kansas artist, reproducing five of his paintings of prairie 
life. Since that time he has become one of the best-known painters of the 
American scene. The school frescoes in this issue (pages 58, 59) are his 
first work in that medium. 


[N addition to his experience as an economist-journalist, Gustav STOLPER 
was Maximilian Harden’s successor as German correspondent of the 
Consolidated Press. He learned to know the problems of Republican Ger- 
many from the inside as member of the Reichstag for Hamburg. After 
our too myopic scrutiny of present policies, his poised observations (page 
60) have the fresh perspective of things viewed through the other end of 


the opera-glasses. They will be a regular feature of Survey Graphic in the 
months ahead. 


oN Prof. J. Russet. Smirx of Columbia University rose on the high 
water of 1927 to our pages, with sound ideas—still sound—on curbing 
the mighty Mississippi, he has written for them frequently. Here he ap- 
praises (page 63) the two outstanding reports recently issued, one by the 
National Resources Board, the other by the Mississippi Valley Committee, 
and acknowledgment should be made to their group authorship. The 


Resources Board members are: the secretaries of the interior, of war, of agri- 
culture, of commerce and of labor; FERA administrator Hopkins; Fred- 
erick A. Delano, Charles C. Merriam and Wesley C. Mitchell. Members of 
the Mississippi Valley Committee are: Morris L. Cooke, chairman; Harlan 
E. Barrows, department of geography, University of Chicago; Herbert S. 
Crocker, consulting engineer; Glen E. Edgerton, engineers corps; Henry 
S. Graves, school of forestry, Yale; Edward M. Markham, chief of army 
engineers; Charles H. Paul, consulting engineer; Harlow S. Person, con- 
sulting economist; Sherman M. Woodward, professor of hydraulics, Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 


ye vigorous defense of work relief by Epwarp T. Devine (page 68) 
comes straight out of his experience as executive director of the Emergency 
Relief Bureau of Nassau County, New York, from which position he has 
lately resigned. Mr. Devine has been called on to head emergency relief 
since 1906, when he took charge of relief in San Francisco—fire and earth- 
quake; in 1913 it was in Dayton—flood; in 1916 Russia—famine; and in 
1917 France—war refugees. His manuscript antedated the President’s 
message. 


NDER the title Problems of the New Cuba, the Foreign Policy Associa- 

tion is bringing out the report of its Commission on Cuban Affairs 
(price $3 in English, $1 in Spanish.) Individual reports of members of the 
Commission were merged in the common volume covering the social, 
economic and international factors in the situation. Our article (on page 
74) is drawn from the initial draft of HeL—EN Hatv’s findings. The mem- 
bers of the Commission were: Raymond Leslie Buell, president of the 
FPA, chairman; Charles A. Thomson, FPA specialist on Latin American 
affairs, secretary; Frank Whitson Fetter, economics, Haverford; Frank Dun- 
stone Graham, economics, Princeton; Ernest Gruening, now director, US 
Division of Territories and Island Possessions; Helen Hall, director, Henry 
Street Settlement, New York, and president of the National Federation of 
Settlements; Leland Hamilton Jenks, social institutions, Wellesley, who is 
engaged upon a comprehensive structural study of sugar in the Caribbean; 
Wilson George Smillie, M.D., public health administration, Harvard; Les- 
ter MacLean Wilson, now at Teachers College, Columbia, formerly pro- 
fessor of psychology, University of Porto Rico; M. L. Wilson, director, US 
Division of Subsistence Homesteads; Carle Clark Zimmerman, sociology, 
Harvard. 


N OW assistant professor of education in the School of Education, North- 
western University, Eucene S. Law er has long been concerned with 
those inequalities of educational opportunities and of school finances which 
he discusses (page 80.) He was chief of staff of the National Survey of 
School Finances in the Office of Education in 1931-32 and has participated 
in the school surveys of six states in different parts of the country. 


URVEY Associates announces with pleasure the appointment of Huco 

Van Arx as business manager of The Survey and Survey Graphic. Mr. 
Van Arx brings fifteen years publishing experience to his new post, and 
will continue as publisher of The Nautical Gazette and as business man- 
ager of The Nation. 


ieee twenty-second annual meeting of Survey Associates, Inc., will be 
held at four o’clock February 4, at the New School for Social Research, 
66 West 12 Street, New York City, to elect five directors and to transact 
such other business as may come before the meeting. The theme of the 
meeting will be From Relief to Work. Speaker: Harry L. Hopxins, federal 
relief administrator. 


SURMEYSUANSSOGATLES, 


Publication Office, 762 E. 21 Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
General Office, 112 East 19 Street, New York, to which all correspondence 
should be addressed. 
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7-A AND THE FUTURE 


BY LLOYD K. 


National Labor Relations Board left with me the 

conviction that Section 7-a of the Recovery Act can 
never be thoroughly enforced with even-handed justice, un- 
der the existing administrative machinery. The powers of 
the Board, which is the chief governmental agency dealing 
with 7-a cases, are quite inadequate for the proper discharge 
of its responsibilities. 

Except in conducting elections of employes to determine 
by whom they wish to be represented, the Board has been 
given no power to subpoena witnesses and records, and no 
power to make orders. It can merely investigate the facts as 
_ best it may, and then issue findings that an employer has or 

has not violated the law. If it finds that he has, and if he 
then fails to cure his violation by complying with the Board’s 
| directions, all that the Board can do is to transmit the case 

to the NRA for removal of the Blue Eagle, and to the De- 
partment of Justice for appropriate action. 

Removal of the Blue Eagle is not always an effective 
sanction; in perhaps half of the cases before the Board last 
summer in which a violation of 7-a was found, the removal 
did not bring about compliance with the Board’s directions. 
Enforcement through the Department of Justice is at best 
cumbersome and difficult. Since the Board’s findings have 
been given no legal standing, each case sent to the Depart- 
ment, if the latter authorizes suit, has to be tried all over 
again in the courts, and the delays in arriving at a final out- 
come are numerous and inevitable. I shall not stop to ana- 
lyze the nature of these delays. They are the fault of no 
individual but of the set-up; and they are, in my judgment, 
so serious as almost 
to nullify the law. 

These difficulties 
would have been 
avoided if Congress, 
in authorizing the 
creation of the Na- 
tional Labor Rela- 
tions Board last June, 
had given it powers 

. similar to those out- 
lined in the Wagner 


: A BRIEF but intensive experience as chairman of the 


First of two articles by the dean of the University of Wisconsin 
» Law School, giving the heart of his conclusions as the first 
chairman of the National Labor Relations Board. As such he 
lifted operations under Section 7-a of the Recovery Act to 
altogether new estate. Here he calls for the passage of legis- 
lation along the lines of the Wagner Labor Disputes bill, 
which the last Congress failed to act upon, as central to a 
permanent scheme of enforcement and even-handed justice 
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Labor Disputes bill. That bill, which was introduced last 
winter but never came to a final vote, provided in substance 
for a board with power to subpoena witnesses and records, 
and to make orders which would be enforceable (and also 
reviewable) by a direct and summary proceeding in the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals. In that proceeding the findings of the 
board would be conclusive if supported by the evidence taken 
before the board, which would simply be filed with and act- 
ed upon by the Court. The witnesses would not be required 
to appear and testify all over again. This procedure was 
modelled on that of the Federal Trade Commission, which 
has proved on the whole to be swift, effective and just. 


|| ae existing system is unsatisfactory in another and very 
fundamental respect. In view of the difficulties in pro- 
curing enforcement through court proceedings under the 
present cumbersome set-up, the main reliance for enforce- 
ment has to be placed on the removal of the Blue Eagle. I 
have said that in many cases the removal counts for noth- 
ing; but in many others the mere threat of its removal is 
overwhelming. An employer who has forfeited his right to 
a Blue Eagle cannot participate in government contracts or 
furnish supplies or materials for use by others on govern- 
ment work. Therefore, employers dependent on this sort of 
work, if they are found to have violated Section 7-a, are 
virtually at the mercy of the NLR Board, while others who 
have nothing to lose may snap their fingers at the Board 
with only the risk of a distant court proceeding which may 
never be brought. This is not even-handed justice. 
I recognize, of course, the logic of the government’s 
= position that it will 
not deal with law- 
breakers, but when 
this species of boycott 
is, by and large, the 
only real force back 
of the law, and when 
that force applies to 
only a portion of the 
law-breakers, the first 
principles of justice 
have been disregard- 
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ed. The solution is to give the Board effective power to 
enforce its orders against all law-breakers, as provided in 
the Wagner bill of 1934. 

One final defect in the existing system would be cured by 
the procedural scheme embodied in that bill. The Board’s 
findings cannot be reviewed. If it finds an employer guilty 
of violating 7-a and recommends the removal of the Blue 
Eagle, that is the last word. Neither NRA nor any other 
branch of the government can review the matter. From the 
point of view of a complaining union, if the Board finds no 
violation of 7-a, or refuses to conduct an election, or con- 
ducts it upon terms which are deemed unfair, there is no 
method by which the union may obtain a review. I do not 
mean to imply that the Board has been arbitrary in any 
instance, or has in any way abused the small powers con- 
ferred upon it, but simply to suggest that the present 
anomalous situation in which the Board cannot consistently 
enforce the law, and in which its rulings are at the same 
time beyond review, ought not to be continued. Under the 
Wagner bill all decisions of the board, of whatever nature, 
would be reviewable at the instance of an aggrieved party 
by the same direct and summary procedure in the Circuit 
Courts of Appeals as that by which the board would obtain 
the enforcement of its orders. 

I regard this whole problem of providing effective en- 
forcement on the one hand and even-handed justice on the 
other as of much more fundamental and immediate im- 
portance than any changes in or additions to the language 
of Section 7-a. The Wagner bill, in addition to its vital 
administrative provisions, contained substantive clauses de- 
fining and prohibiting certain acts by employers as consti- 
tuting unfair labor practices. At the time the bill was 
drafted the old National Labor Board, while it had made 
a courageous beginning in the interpretation of 7-a, had not 
proceeded very far in that direction, and the full import of 
7-a had not become apparent. Later opinions of the Board, 
and particularly the opinions (now nearly two hundred in 
number) of its successor, the National Labor Relations 
Board, found implicit in 7-a everything contained in the 
substantive provisions of the Wagner bill except provision 
authorizing closed shop agreements, whose validity under 
7-a has not yet been passed upon. 

As a guide to determining whether any further legisla- 
tion by way of definition or clarification would be desirable, 
I shall attempt to summarize the more important opinions 
of the National Labor Relations Board. Many of these opin- 
ions are based on precedents laid down by the old National 


Section 7-a of the Recovery Act 


EVERY code of fair competition, agreement, and license 

approved, prescribed, or issued under this title shall contain 
the following conditions: (1) That employes shall have the right to 
organize and bargain collectively through representatives of their 
own choosing, and shall be free from the interference, restraint, or 
coercion of employers of labor, or their agents, in the designation 
of such representatives or in self-organization or in other concerted 
activities for the purpose of collective bargaining or other mutual 
aid or protection; (2) that no employe and no one seeking 
employment shall be required as a condition of employment to 
join any company union or to refrain from joining, organizing, or 
assisting a labor organization of his own choosing; and (3) that 
employers shall comply with the maximum hours of labor, mini- 
mum rates of pay, and other conditions of employment, approved 
or prescribed by the President. 
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Labor Board; and some of the other boards in special indus- 
tries, less actively engaged in interpreting 7-a, have inde- 
pendently reached similar results. But space prevents due 
reference to the opinions of these other tribunals. It is 
sufficient to say that in the family of boards dealing with 
7-a, at the head of which stands the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, no disagreement as to policy or interpretation 
has arisen. 


HE great majority of the cases under 7-a have involved 

the discharge of employes because of union activity or 
union membership. These discharges are so clearly contrary 
to 7-a as to need no discussion. A few employers have 
sought to avoid the law by transferring their business to a 
new corporation, or by shutting down in one place and 
opening up in another and eliminating union employes in 
the process; but wherever these devices have resulted in no 
real change in ownership or in the conduct of the business 
and have been palpably for the purpose of destroying the 
self-organization of employes, the employer has been direc- 
ted to reinstate those of the eliminated employes who wish 
to continue in the enterprise. 

A more subtle interference with the right of employes to 


organize as they see fit consists of herding them into com- ~ 


pany unions contrary to their real wishes. Some of the 
company unions set up before the Recovery Act in unor- 
ganized industries were undoubtedly formed with sincere 
purposes. Most of the recent ones, on the other hand, have 
been formed for the palpable purpose of checking or 
destroying incipient union organization. Virtually all of 
them, whatever the motives which begat them, have a 
common weakness. They are ineffective for the purpose of 
collective bargaining—by which I mean, not the process of 
adjusting individual grievances, but the conduct of nego- 
tiations looking to the making of collective agreements 
regarding wages, hours and basic terms of employment. 
Company-union representatives in their dealings with the 
employer are necessarily timid because their jobs are at 
stake; weak because they generally enjoy the prestige of 
their office and the little privileges which go with it; com- 
pliant because they are hoping for promotion; and incom- 
petent to represent their fellows because inexperienced in 
dealing with employers and ignorant of the conditions, the 
outlook and the prevailing terms of employment in their 
particular industry. Responsible union leaders are subject 
to none of these handicaps. They are independent, both of 
the employer and of plant politics, and their information is 
not merely local, but embodies the entire industry with 
which they are dealing. 

But we are concerned at the moment not so much with 
the merits of company unions as with the effect of 7-a upon 
the activities of employers in promoting and maintaining 
them. The extent to which an employer can go in these 
directions without violating 7-a is a question of degree. He 
cannot lawfully interfere with the right of his employes 
freely to organize in any manner they see fit. What consti- 
tutes such an interference? I shall cite a rather extreme case. 
A company union was organized in the plant of the Tama- 
qua Underwear Company, some of whose employes had 
begun to join an outside union. The general manager of 
the company announced the formation of the company 
union at a meeting of all the employes held in the piant. 
Thereafter a poll of the employes was taken in which they 
were directed to state over their signatures whether they 
desired to join “our own company union” or the outside 
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union. The employes who failed to sign up for the 
company union were immediately locked out. 
They were later reinstated through the efforts of 
mediators, but soon thereafter the management 
and the company union signed a closed-shop 
agreement, and those who failed to join the com- 
pany union were again refused employment. The 
Board held that the acts of the employer clearly 
constituted an interference with the right of the 
employes freely to organize, and that the closed- 
shop agreement violated that part of 7-a which 
provided that no employe shall be required as a 
condition of employment to join any “company 
union.” The ousted employes were again reinstated, 
and so far as known there has since been no subse- 
quent trouble in the plant, although at the hearing 
before the Board both the employer and the com- 
pany-union representatives vehemently asserted 
that if the union employes were reinstated the non- 
union employes would strike and the business 
would be ruined. 

In the Kohler case, shortly after employes had 
begun to join an outside union, a company-union 
plan was hastily prepared and presented to the em- 
ployes at meetings addressed by the president and 
attended by the foremen and executives as well as 
by the manual employes. It was announced that the 
company would pay all of the expenses of the new 
organization and that its meetings and activities 
would be held on company time. Membership 
cards were then and there distributed, and while it 
was stated that no man had to join, those who did 
join—the great majority—were asked to sign their 
names, so that it was impossible for any employe 
secretly to register his approval or disapproval of the 
organization. Under these circumstances it was held that 
the company had interfered with the freedom of self- 
organization. 

In commenting recently upon the plan inaugurated last 
fall by the B. F. Goodrich Company, the Board pointed out 
that: 

. it is financed by the company, and that, in particular, 
the company pays extra salaries to the employe representatives 
under the plan. At the time when the plan was initiated by 
the company there existed a group of employes within the 
plant, we do not know how numerous, who favored affiliation 
with an outside union. . . . We believe that the company in- 
terfered with the self-organization of its employes when it 
threw the great weight of its financial support in favor of the 
group of employes who wanted a plant organization, to the 
competitive disadvantage of the group of employes who wanted 
representation by an outside union. . . . The tendency of the 
thing at the time of the inauguration of the plan was corrupt- 
ing and the continuance of financial support by the company 
at the present time is corrupting. 


| age collective bargaining provisions of 7-a present far 
more difficulty than ,the provisions forbidding interfer- 
ence with self-organization. The right of employes guaran- 
teed by 7-a, to bargain collectively implies a duty on the 
part of the employer to bargain collectively with their 
representatives. “Without this duty to bargain,” said the 
Board, “the right to bargain would be sterile; and Congress 
did not intend the right to be sterile.” The employer is 


- therefore obligated to negotiate in good faith with his 


employes’ representatives, and to make every reasonable 
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effort to reach an agreement. This principle, upon which 
the structure of all of the collective-bargaining cases rests, 
has not to my knowledge been seriously questioned. Presi- 
dent Sloan of General Motors, in a recent plant bulletin, 
declared that “collective bargaining by its very nature im- 
plies an effort to reach a satisfactory agreement and is not 
fulfilled when the management merely listens to the pro- 
posals of employes or their representatives and rejects them. 
The responsibility rests on both sides to make every reason- 
able effort to compose any difference of opinion.” 

The question with whom the employer is under a duty to 
bargain collectively, is, of course, the most important of all. 
Following a number of important precedents, the Board 
ruled in the Houde case that the employer is obligated to 
bargain exclusively with the representatives selected by the 
majority of the employes in any given collective-bargaining 
unit, and to endeavor in good faith to arrive at a collective 
agreement relating to that unit. 

Much of the controversy over this decision results from 
a confusion in terminology. Many people when they speak 
of collective bargaining have in mind the process of adjust- 
ing individual complaints or grievances, and they cannot 
see why these should not be freely taken up with the em- 
ployer by anybody or by any group, regardless of who 
happens to represent the majority. This position is quite 
sound, and in the Houde case it is expressly stated, as the 
President had already stated in the executive order setting 
up the Steel Board, that the majority rule does not deny 
“to any employe or groups of employes the right to present 
grievances, to confer with their employers, or to associate 
themselves and act for their mutual aid and protection.” 
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In other words, all individuals and groups are to have free 
access to the employer to adjust grievances and complaints. 
But these matters are not the subjects of collective bargain- 
ing, which is the process of endeavoring to arrive at a 
collective agreement covering the hours, wages and basic 
terms of employment of all employes within the collective- 
bargaining unit. 

It was conceded in the Houde 
case that such an agreement, if made, 
would have to relate to all of the em- 
ployes within the unit, which in that 
case constituted the plant. In that 
case there were two groups, the ma- 
jority being represented by an out- 
side union, and the minority by an 
inside organization which had all 
the appearances of a company union, 
but which the employer was not 
shown to have set up or to be domi- 
nating. Under such circumstances, if 
a collective agreement is to be made 
affecting all employes alike, it should, 
as a practical matter, and must, if 
collective bargaining is to mean any- 
thing, be made with the majority 
group. If the terms which the em- 
ployer is willing to grant are unsat- 
isfactory to the majority and are 
embodied in an agreement with the 
minority, affecting everybody, noth- 
ing but dissension and strife will fol- 
low. But more important still, if the 
employer is free to say that he will 
make a collective agreement affecting 
everybody in the plant, either with 
the majority group or with the minority group as he sees 
fit, he is almost certain to make no agreement at all. When 
the minority comes around to bargain, he will put them 
off with excuses about his duty toward the majority, and 
when the majority comes around, he will put them off with 
talk about the minority. He will play each group against 
the other, and unless he is under some definite responsibility 
to negotiate and reach an agreement with one of the two, 
he will reach none at all. Such was in fact the result in the 
Houde case. And in the process of playing off one group 
against the other, the employer will be able to foster a per- 
manent and, in the long run, an artificial division in the 
ranks of his employes and, by occasionally extending favors 
to whichever group happens to be the weaker, effectually 
hamper, if not destroy, the growth of any organization 
capable of effectively representing the employes. 

All of these assertions are doubly true where the minor- 
ity group, as is nearly always the case, is a company union 
or an equivalent inside organization favored by the em- 
ployer as a means of destroying the affiliations of the 
majority with an outside union. Let me cite the case of the 
Guide Lamp Corporation. A year ago last October, the 
employes began to join a labor union, which, before it rep- 
resented a majority of the employes, sought to negotiate 
terms with the company. The majority of the employes at 
that time belonged to a company union. The company in a 
letter to the union representative replied as follows: 

If we begin the practice of negotiation with each group 
which presents itself, we will not be complying with the pro- 
visions of the NRA, and a great deal of confusion would re- 
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sult. If there is any complaint or grievance which you wish 
to present, we shall be glad to consider it, but any negotiation 
or collective bargaining must be with the committee repre- 
senting the great majority of our employes. 

Less than a year later, a majority of the employes selected 
the outside union as their representative. The company 
then declined to recognize the union 
as entitled to bargain collectively for 
all the employes, stating that both 
groups must be bargained with. In 
other words, it took the position that 
when the company union is in the 
majority the only practical and the 
only legal course is to bargain ex- 
clusively with the majority, but when 
the company union is in the minor- 
ity, the only practical and legal 
course is to bargain with both groups. 
‘In its opinion, the Board said that 
“the company’s insistence upon bar- 
gaining with the minority . . . seems 
to the Board essentially a reluctance 
to bargain collectively at all.” That, 
I submit, is the only realistic view. 

The Board also considered whether 
7-a contemplated proportional repre- 
sentation, which by agreement of 
the parties was embodied in the 
terms of the automobile settlement 
approved by the President. The Board 
pointed out that by agreement the 
majority group can set up any de- 
sired plan of collective bargaining, 
but that where, as in the Houde case, 
the majority group is unwilling to 
negotiate with the employer through a committee consist- 
ing also of representatives of the minority, the employer has 
no right to insist upon such an arrangenient. 


Whether or not [said the Board] the workers’ representation 
by a composite committee would weaken their voice and con- 
fuse their counsels in negotiating with the employer, in the end 
whatever collective agreement might be reached would have 
to be satisfactory to the majority within the committee. Hence 
the majority representatives would still control, and the only 
difference between this and the traditional method of bargain- 
ing with the majority alone would be that the suggestions of 
the minority would be advanced in the presence of the ma- 
jority. The employer would ordinarily gain nothing from this 
arrangement if the two groups were united, and if they were 
not united he would gain only what he has no right to ask for, 
namely, dissension and rivalry within the ranks of the collec- 
tive-bargaining agency. He could by lawful means ascertain 
the view of particular employes regarding proposals which were 
under consideration, but he would have no right to insist that 
the representatives of the majority should, in the absence of 
any agreement, advance their proposals only in conjunction 
with some other group. 


| AM tired of hearing theoretical arguments about the 
rights of the minority. I have never yet seen a case in 
which these arguments were advanced by a bona fide mi- 
nority group genuinely concerned with negotiating a collec- 
tive agreement applying to all. They are invariably put 
forth by employers who do not wish to bargain collectively 
and who therefore wish their responsibility to be kept as 
diffused and uncertain as possible. The rights of the minor- 
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ity are amply protected by assuring them free access to 
confer with the employer, and to present grievances. The 
minority, in fact, are benefited by placing upon the em- 
ployer the duty to bargain exclusively with the majority, 
for it is only under such circumstances that better terms 
for the employes, including the minority, are at all likely 
to be obtained. In the Houde case the Board indicated that 
the majority rule would not be applied where the majority 
group directly or indirectly excluded the minority from 
membership, or used its power to oppress the minority. In 
short, a construction of Section 7-a has been adopted which 
is designed to make its collective-bargaining provisions as 
effective as is consistent with justice and equity. 

I come now to a brief discussion of some of the questions 
incident to the adoption of the majority rule. In the Houde 
case the Board stated that the determination of the proper 
bargaining unit or units, within each of which the majority 
should speak for all, must depend upon the circumstances. 
In subsequent opinions the Board has made it clear that the 
principal factors to be considered are: first, whether or not 
the functions and working conditions of a particular group 
are sufficiently distinct from those of other employes to 
justify considering the group as a separate unit entitled to 
negotiate a separate agreement; and second, the history of 
collective bargaining in the particular enterprise and the 
traditional groupings of the employes. 

Two cases will illustrate the application of these princi- 
ples. A small group of welders in the plant of the United 
Dry Docks Company asked the 
Board to rule that they constituted a 
separate unit. There were forty-eight 
different crafts in the industry; most 
of them had for some time been rep- 
resented by a Metal Trade Council; 
and basic labor conditions had been 
the subject of industry-wide provi- 
sions. In denying the application of 
the welders the Board referred to 
“the practical difficulties of requiring 
the management, engaged in build- 
ing and repairing ships under gen- 
eral contracts, to deal separately on 
labor matters with perhaps forty- 
eight different interrelated crafts.” 


The Board added that: 


There is in the industry no history 
of prior contractual relations directly 
between welders and management. 
. . . Separate bargaining by each oc- 
cupational group for the wages of its 
own members would inevitably cause 
confusion and injustice to particular 
groups, a state of affairs from which 
all groups would ultimately suffer. 


The second case involved the trans- 
portation system of the city of De- 
troit, consisting of street-car men and 
bus-men, the former constituting the 
great majority of the employes. The bus-men and the trol- 
ley-men had for some years been represented by a single 
union which had had satisfactory relations with the city. 
Certain internal differences having arisen, the bus-men 
split off, formed an independent union and sought a sepa- 
rate bargaining status. There were no substantial differ- 
ences between the hours, wages, working conditions and 
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occupational duties of the bus-men and the trolley-men, 
and there was no showing that the majority were oppress- 
ing the minority. The Board suggested to the city and to 
the parties a method for composing the differences which 
had arisen between the two groups, and ruled that unless 
further facts were shown, the transportation system as a 
whole should continue to be the bargaining unit. 


ie short, the Board’s position is that effective collective 
bargaining, which 7-a was designed to encourage, pre- 
supposes as large a measure of unity in representation, and 
of the economic strength which goes with unity, as is con- 
sistent with the traditional methods of bargaining in the 
given enterprise and with the occupational peculiarities of 
the different groups. 

Having decided what the bargaining unit or units in a 
particular case should be, the problem then arises of deter- 
mining by whom the employes within each unit wish to be 
represented. This is normally ascertained by an election, 
supervised by the Board, in which the workers vote by 
secret ballot; but the election process is not free from dif- 
ficulties, such as determining as of what date the eligible 
list of voters should be made up. Elections have rarely been 
conducted in the midst of strikes. Where they have been, 
the eligible list has been made up as of a date prior to the 
strike, on the theory that the strike will presently be settled, 
and the men returned to work. Where there have been lay- 
offs and it seems reasonably certain that the men laid off 
will be returned to work after the 
election and before it would be desir- 
able to hold a second election, the 
men laid off have been included in 
the eligible voters. A large element 
of discretion must rest in the Board, 
and its exercise is not always easy. 

In the hundreds of elections which 
have been conducted by the National 
Labor Board, the National Labor 
Relations Board, and their regional 
labor boards, the practice has been to 
allow company unions to appear on 
the ballot, and the practice was not 
questioned until the Kohler case, in 
which the Board was severely criti- 
cized by the Union for adhering to 
the practice. In the Firestone and 
Goodrich cases, following the Koh- 
ler election, the Board again permit- 
ted company unions to go on the 
ballot, and the same course was pur- 
sued in an important election of rail- 
road employes recently conducted by 
the National Mediation Board. The 
law has not declared company 
unions to be illegal. Section 7-a, in- 
deed, in prohibiting employers from 
compelling their men, as a condition 
of employment, to join a company 
union, seems to contemplate that company unions may con- 
tinue to exist. The employers’ activities in connection’ with 
the company union, however, may be illegal. He may exert 
improper pressure on his employes to join the organization 
contrary to their wishes, in which case he would be inter- 
fering with their freedom of choice in violation of 7-a. The 
interference would be illegal, but (Continued on page 93) 
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HE President Roosevelt who, 

on January 4, 1935, in compli- 

ance with the “wise provision” 
of the Constitution, reported to Con- 
gress “on the state of the Union,” is 
as different from the Roosevelt of 
1934 as he in turn was different from 
the Roosevelt of 1933. In the first 
months of his administration he was 
the President of the NRA. At the 
turn of 1934 he was the President of 
currency experiments. And now in 
1935 he is becoming the President 
of an all-embracing social reform. 
All the questions that earlier had 
stirred the depths of public opinion 
in this country in 1933 and 1934, all 
endeavors at solution that were 
praised or slandered at that time as the “Gospel of the New 
Deal” are not even mentioned in this message. Not a single 
word about the NRA, about higher wages and shorter 
hours, about price-fixing and cut-throat competition, not a 
single word about the gold content of the dollar, about the 
allegedly indispensable restoration of the price level of 1926; 
not a word about the relation of prices and wages, to which 
a pseudo-scientific dilettantism gave full vent here in Amer- 
ica as well as in Europe. This silence does not mean that 
these problems no longer exist, or that they have been solved. 
It means only that the policy of experimentation that has 
been pursued with full consciousness since 1933 has once 
again taken on new direction. The former directions have 
been abandoned, because it has been realized that they lead 
into blind alleys. 

The United States of America is the only country in the 
world that can afford such a policy of experimentation with- 
out vital risk. Nothing impresses the detached European ob- 
server in Washington more deeply than this steady readiness 
of the responsible men in the administration to learn by the 
blunders and mistakes they have committed, to make good 
what they have made wrong. They are not positive, because 
they are fortunately not dogmatic, not committed to any 
ideology with a dialectic substructure. It would have been 
more pleasant if they had avoided many of these blunders 
which were much more obvious to the theoretically-trained 
economist than to the political rowtinier or to the sentimen- 
tal politician. The path towards recovery, on which Ameri- 
can business has already progressed much further than most 
Americans would admit, could have been much shorter and 
more fruitful if some of the expedients and round-abouts of 
1933 had been spared. The whole world, and America on 
its top, would already be much further ahead if Roosevelt 
had not blown up the London Conference in the summer 
of 1933, but had forced the then-ready world into coopera- 
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tion. The administration could have 
spared itself quite a good deal of 
the persuasive effort which it must 
exert today in order to restore the 
disturbed “confidence,” if the naive 
Warren experiment of artificially 
fixing the gold price had been left 
untried. This is much more difficult 
to liquidate than it was to initiate. 

But the main thing is that the 
message of January 4 seems defi- 
nitely to dispense with all this. It 
is not an abrupt change. The mes- 
sage confirms only what observers 
who look at events not through 
partisan spectacles, have recognized 
to have been growing for many 
months. Some radicals have char- 
acterized this as Roosevelt’s “turn to the right,” as 
Roosevelt’s shift to conservatism. Had conservatism 
the same meaning in America as in Europe, one need 
not defend the President against such a qualification. 
Nearly all great reforms in Europe, in England as well 
as on the Continent, have been carried out by conserva- 
tives, even though the intellectual paternity may have been 
claimed by radicals. Unfortunately the term has another 
meaning in America. Here it covers for many people the 
conception of all reactionary ideas and tendencies, and in 
this sense Roosevelt is certainly not a conservative. He re- 
mains in 1935 what he has always been—a man of a daring, 
stark, sincere will to reform. The essential difference be- 
tween the message of January 4, 1935 and his earlier program- 


matic declaration seems to be that it reveals the Roosevelt 


who has grown realistic in the hard school of experience. 


T HE administration is being driven by the same great task 
that drives also all European governments: to overcome 
the economic crisis by means of legislation and the credit of 
the government, and to eliminate the permanent unemploy- 
ment of masses of the people. Among the most widespread 
political fashions is the custom of contrasting an unsuccess- 
fully experimenting policy in Washington with a success- 
fully inactive policy in London. Nothing could be more 
devoid of sense. It is true that the theory of John Maynard 
Keynes that the crisis might be overcome by reckless 
spending has never been adopted by the British govern- 
ment. But that:does not mean at all that the British govern. 
ment has simply stood by with folded arms to await the 
unavoidable glorious dawn of a new prosperity. The truth 
is that no government in England has ever interfered more 
fundamentally with the economic and social structure of 
England than this seemingly inactive National Government. 


_ England’s abandonment of the gold standard and England’s 
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shift from free trade to protection have had a thoroughly 
revolutionary effect. The 19th of September 1931, when 
England went off gold, was a financial earthquake. When 
the dollar followed almost two years later the significance 
was no longer the same; for in the meantime gold had al- 
ready yielded the decisive part of its domain. London was 
an international and financial center in an incomparably 
higher degree than New York had ever been, even in the 
days when American billions were thrown into Europe in 
indiscriminate loans. England’s transition to protection has 
affected world trade many times more than any tariff policy 
of the United States was ever able to do, and it has achieved 
more in the reshaping of English industry than all seven 
hundred codes of the NRA in American industry. Finally, 
the budget policy means infinitely more for England than 
for America, because “the City” in London means so much 
more than “Wall Street” in New York. England’s fate still 
today depends for life and death on her international credit. 
The successful restoration of that credit was therefore a 
policy of very active boldness. I may, perhaps, speak in 
another article about the American budget problem. 


REF ERENCE to Europe may help to make you Ameri- 
cans aware of the peculiarity of your problems. This 
peculiarity has primarily three aspects. First: America is the 
only great country that is really almost entirely independent 
of the world, its markets and its credits. Second: America 
is the only great country that can develop its reconstruction 
policy on the foundations of inexhaustible wealth. Third: 
America is the only great country that is imbued with an 
elemental feeling of security, that is not seriously threatened 
either in its national existence from outside or in its politi- 
cal structure from within. 

By emphasizing the independence of America from the 
rest of the world, I do not wish to join the advocates of 
a policy of American isolation, although in recent days they 
have gained ground surprisingly even in liberal circles. On 
the contrary, I am of the opinion that America merely in its 
own interest cannot speedily and thoroughly enough drive 
towards a political and economic cooperation with the rest 
of the world. What I wish 
to emphasize as an Ameri- 
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the raw materials indispensable to a civilized nation which 
for natural reasons it cannot produce itself. France, the 
soundest and most unproblematical among all great coun- 
tries, would have to pay, by lowering its standard of life, 
for a further shrinkage especially of its invisible exports, 
which means its tourist industry. Italy’s increasing economic 
and financial troubles demonstrate the obvious futility of 
the most radical internal economic policy in view of a con- 
tinued world crisis. Russia, which has at its disposal all nat- 
ural resources in immense abundance, needs the technical 
help of the old capitalistic countries and must pay for it by 
exports. The dependence on exports of the South American 
republics for their sheer existence needs no comment. 
Nothing of this kind can be said of the United States. The 
loss of some markets for its cotton may be regrettable for 
one reason or other: for the time being the American South 
is the center of a returning prosperity. That the world mar- 
kets are being closed to American wheat and American lard 
is certainly of important concern to the future of American 
agriculture. But it can, if it is willing to do it, adapt itself 
to this fact without critical consequences and with increas- 
ing well-being. I hope that the tariff reform tendencies that 
prevail today throughout the administration will be vic- 
torious. But the vital nerve of America’s economic life would 
not be touched, should they fail through internal or exter- 
nal obstacles. Of no other country could this be said. 

In a still higher degree this applies to America’s credit. 
America has been a creditor country since the World War. 
This is true of England also; but England is at the same 
time a debtor country. The English banking and credit sys- 
tem thrives by the fact that London manages billions of 
funds from the entire world. Were they withdrawn, it 
would entail the breakdown of the English economy, as the 
withdrawal of foreign accounts in the early summer of 1931 
entailed the German breakdown. America owes no foreign 
debts. The foreign accounts with American banks are neg- 
ligible, and could at any moment be paid off to the last cent _ 
without any difficulty to the American currency. Whether 
the world trusts or distrusts the dollar is of no moment for 
America as long as the trust of the American himself in 

the dollar is intact. And 


even this is of far less im- 


can peculiarity is only that 
America does not need to 
be concerned with the ap- 
proval or disapproval of 
the outside world of all 
its measures, however ad- 
visable it may be to 
avoid misunderstandings. 
America still needs world 
markets for some of its 
products, and it needs 
some supplementing of its 
own production from 


Extraordinarily interesting on its own merits, and 
uncommonly challenging to Americans of every shade 
of thought and opinion must be this article by Mr. 
Stolper. An economist of international reputation, 
he is competent to appraise our situation as con- 
trasted with that of any European country. For many 
years he edited a leading German economic weekly 
and served on the Budget Committee of the Reichs- 
tag. He came to America when as a Liberal he was 
forced by the Nazi regime to abandon its paper 


portance than the conf- 
dence of any other coun- 
try in its own money. 


(Ngee is the only 
great country that 
can develop its recon- 
struction policy on the 
foundations of an inex- 
haustible wealth. Wash- 
ington can operate with 
figures that in peace 
times are reserved in 


abroad. But however im- 
portant that may be fora 
few branches of Ameri-- 
can industry and agriculture, foreign trade as a whole 
plays a quite subordinate part in its fate. It is not 
vital. None of the great European or non-European eco- 
nomic powers can assert the same. England’s recovery, in 
the long run, depends upon increased activity in world 
- markets. Germany’s existence depends on the maintenance 
of as many export possibilities as are required to pay for all 


other countries for the 
realm of astronomy. 
Whether or not this pol- 
icy is reasonable may be discussed upon another occasion. 
But what this opportunity means for the freedom of action 
of the American government, the American may evaluate 
by contrasting the narrow limits into which European 
governments are forced by their shortage of capital. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, having ultimately increased, by his program, 
the federal debt by far more than 10 billion dollars, can still 
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rightly assert that all expenditures are being kept “within 
the sound credit of the government.” Contrast this with the 
fact that the German government has not been able to issue 
any internal loan at all since 1929. Adolf Hitler has so far 
not been more successful in this respect than was Heinrich 
Briining or Herman Miiller. The German experiments, 
however reasonable or pernicious they may be in other 
respects, encounter again and again the unsurmountable 
barriers of shortage of capital, which can be overcome for 
the time being by the exploitation of old reserves, accessi- 
ble only to a dictatorship. Italy has attempted to jump over 
these barriers, but it has thereby only brought its currency 
to the verge of ruin. Not for a moment was the dollar really 
endangered by Roosevelt’s credit policy. It had to be arti- 
ficially depreciated by force, a more difficult feat than to 
restore its stability. 


ANP finally: America is the only great country in the 
world that does not feel any serious threat whether to 
its national existence from outside or its political structure 
from within. The President could dispose of the entire for- 
eign policy in a few general phrases near the end of his 
message of January 4. No one cared very much about this 
part of the message. America is far from the danger centers 
of the world. How many Americans can appreciate what 
that means? Perhaps just the trifling number of open-mind- 
ed European travellers. Behind the rejoicing over the return 
of better times, London senses the background of sinister 
sorrow and anxious apprehensions. And this background 
becomes the foreground of the scene as soon as you cross 
the Channel and step upon continental soil, where opti- 
mists differ from pessimists perhaps by believing in a war 
scare not for 1935 but for 1936. This feeling of a permanent 
threat colors European life much more strongly than most 
Europeans are aware. It strikingly confronts those who, 
after long interval, come back to Europe from the happier 
atmosphere of America. Still less is the American conscious 
of how much his attitude towards life is determined by the 
security that his country enjoys. This does not involve the 
question whether and at what price America could actually 
keep out of a new world-wide conflagration. But not one 
among thousands of even politically-active Americans thinks 
of foreign politics, and he does not need to think of it as a 
determining factor of his national and personal fate. 

The case is similar with respect to the feeling of internal 
security. The security problem is in the center of American 
politics today. What America, however, considers as the se- 
curity problem—the President has formulated it clearly in 
three points—involves fundamentally only reform measures 
which the advanced industrial nations of Europe introduced 
several decades ago—social insurance and housing reform— 
without their having really gained thereby any security of 
their social and economic life. All great, and most small 
European countries have their more or less serious revolu- 


tion scares. It has, of course, a different character in the, 


dictatorships from that in the old democracies which have 
at their disposal much richer means to carry through a revo- 
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lution in peaceful forms. But the apprehension of an up- 
heaval is everywhere alive. This, too, is not realized by 
Americans. The broad, solid structure of American democ- 
racy is based on deeper foundations. Radicalism can do much 
in America—everything except to shake them. Roosevelt 
was the right man at the right time. Some day it will, prob- 
ably, be recorded as the greatest historical deed of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt that in an age of world revolution he kept 
intact these foundations. And in this sense perhaps this 
most reform-loving of all presidents will be celebrated as 
the most conservative. 


MERICA is sufficiently rich to set its “American stand- 
dard” as high as it wishes. It will always be attainable. 
Why not, since even at the lowest point of the crisis the 
average income of the employed American worker was 
twice to four times as high as that of his continental Euro- 
pean comrade? But America, attacking the work of the 
great social reform, is facing at the same time a task that 
Europe solved long ago. In subjecting ever wider fields of 
social and economic life to governmental interference, the 
United States has first to create the essential governmental 
machinery. This technical task is difficult enough and not 
to be solved satisfactorily over night. The Civil Service, as 
England and Germany have created it, requires the work 
and tradition of several generations. The American has not — 
yet the State, which he could entrust with the economic and 
social fate of the nation. Immeasurably many and great 
accomplishments have already been achieved over the years; 
nevertheless, only a beginning has been made. In order to 
proceed beyond these beginnings the American has first to 
change his own attitude towards his State, to overcome his 
distrust of it. Whether he really wishes this, whether it is 
even a desirable aim, is not yet a foregone conclusion. But 
to the European observer this seems to be the central prob- 
lem about which in the coming years all great and funda- 
mental political decisions of America will turn, and on this 
problem minds will come to the parting of the ways. I, 
personally, do not believe that in any predictable time the 
tendency towards ever further extension of governmental 
interference in economic and social life can be checked. You 
may hail or deplore that—for the immediate future it is an 
irresistible process. And by the very nature of this process 
the government will be endowed with an ever increasing 
power, and therefore an ever increasing responsibility. The 
unspecified authority over 4 billion dollars that President 
Roosevelt asked in his budget message is only a symbolical 
expression of this. The credit of the nation is at the free 
disposal of the President to overcome unemployment by a 
last huge effort. Nobody can believe that the government 
which undertakes such a task and remains somewhat suc- 
cessful will be the same afterwards. As the War has trans- 
formed in the consciousness of all nations the relations be- 
tween the individual and the community, so the experience 
in the gigantic struggle against the economic crisis will 
determine and form again this consciousness for decades 
to come. 


We are fairly unconscious of the elements that have enabled America to experiment as no 


other nation in the world; nor do we realize the forces that propel and constrain us. This is the 


first of a series of articles from a pen which was a force in Europe in the post-War years and 


which will give new perspective to what is going forward throughout the country in 1935 


individuals can con- 


ies OUNDEUSE. OF 


LAND AND WATER” 


BY J. RUSSELL SMITH 


N the eleventh of May 1934 I saw a strange yellow 
haze hanging over Broadway. The haze hung over 
Philadelphia also, and over Washington, Chicago, 

Pittsburgh, and indeed over an area 1000 miles wide and 
1500 miles long. This yellow haze appeared because 300 
million tons of the finest topsoil of the western plains was 
being carried fruitlessly across a continent and out to sea. 
This was made possible because the topsoil was in an ex- 
traordinarily loose condition and therefore was carried away 
by an ordinary wind. 

A few months before, Arthur E. Morgan, head of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, had reported that TVA sur- 
veys showed that in a hundred years we had let gullies 
destroy half of the good farm land of the Tennessee Valley. 
The recent struggles over the oil situation had shown clearly 
that we were wasting oil and gas in a way that we would 
scarcely expect of savages or monkeys. It had long been 
revealed that we were using lumber four times as fast as 
we were growing it. For many years lone voices in the 
wilderness had been crying these things, but Uncle Sam felt 
rich, and did little about it. 

Last year things were different. Our troubles were pres- 
ent, not prospective. People were hungry and could not 
help themselves. Millions were on drought relief, and more 
millions were on unemployment relief. The President had 
billions to spend for public aid and public works, and the 
prospect of more if needed. How might these vast sums be 
wisely spent? The President handed some billions over to 
Secretary Ickes and made him public works administrator; 
but what should Mr. Ickes do with them? A plan was impera- 
tive. So the original planning committee in public-works 
administration was soon followed by a National Resources 
Board. This Board undertook “for the first time in our his- 
tory, exhaustive studies by highly competent inquirers of 
land use, water use, minerals, and related public works in 
their relation to each other and to national planning.” 

Perhaps this represents a great change in American public 
life. We have proceeded for a hundred years on the basis 
of every man looking out for himself. The results are far 
from satisfactory. Is it not probable that the National Re- 
sources Board, composed of able persons who try to think 
of the welfare of the American people, will do a better job 
than if we continue as at present to depend upon the indi- 
vidual efforts of Tom, Dick, and Harry? These planners 
for self have left whole groups of people, thousands of 
people, stranded—miners in the mountains, lumberjacks in 
the forest, factory 
workers in the towns, 
farmers in the great 
open spaces. So far as 
our industrial system 
is concerned they are > 
stranded almost as 
completely as though 
they were on barren 
isles in mid-ocean. 
No matter what hap- 
pens these stranded 


tinue to live only by 


In the report of the National Resources Board and that of 
the Mississippi Valley Committee we have for the first time 
the rock-bottom of our national planning in terms, not only 
of soil and rainfall, but of the distribution of energy and 
in the phrase of the President's message, ‘‘the security of 
livelihood through the better use of the natural resources 
of the land in which we live.”’ These surveys surveyed by an 
economic geographer who has explored as no other writer 
the promise of human life on the North American Continent 
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import and donation until there is readjustment of work and 
industry—reform in the way we use our natural resources. 

The National Resources Board recently sent a prelimi- 
nary report to President Roosevelt. In the foreword we read: 


An examination of the reports upon land, water, minerals 
and public works, respectively, shows the importance of consid- 
ering these special factors in their relations to one another and 
to economic and governmental problems as well. Water poli- 
cies and land policies cannot be planned except as taken to- 
gether, and evidently minerals cannot be considered apart from 
land in a planning program. Erosion is a problem of land and 
water; afforestation is likewise a problem of land and water; 
flood control is related to navigation and also to land cultiva- 
tion systems. Water pollution is closely related to industrial 
development, as well as to sanitation, urban and rural. Re- 
clamation policies are inseparable from the agricultural policy 
of the nation, while the recreation policies discussed in relation 
to land and water are appropriate to any comprehensive plan 
for social welfare. 


Under land planning the report recommends that the 
government continue a land-purchase program already 
started as an emergency measure. The proposal is to buy up 
and retire from agricultural use at least 5 million .acres a 
year for the next fifteen years, and to add the land thus 
retired to national forests, state forests, parks, game refuges 
and Indian reservations. 


AS support for this and many other recommendations 
the Board publishes the map reproduced on page 64. 
After all, the settlement and use of a continent is primarily 
a geographic question. This map of recession, of land aban- 
donment, emphasizes the point that economic welfare and 
social satisfactions can be thwarted by soil, climate and 
topography. It will come as a shock to those who still talk 
about “conquest of a continent” and still hold the spread- 
eagle-Chamber-of-Commerce-big-figures point of view. 
Following the lessons to be learned from studying this 
map the Board recommends that the homestead law be re- 
pealed (about fifty-five years too late) to prevent new settle- 
ments on submarginal lands, and that the states be urged 
to do the same with their own submarginal lands; that 
federal and state agencies cooperate for the classification of 
lands, so that people will not continue to throw away their 
capital and their years of labor in trying to make farms in 
places where successful farming is impossible. These land- 
classification maps are most enlightening and also surpris- 
ing. The surprise 
will be in the’ small 
amount of good land. 
As a matter of fact, 
there is just about as 
much of desert as 
as there is of first- 
class land; and the 
land fit for the plow 
and having a climate 
dependable for rea- 
sonably good crops is 
but little more than a 
fourth of the total: 
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AREAS IN WHICH IT APPEARS DESIRABLE TO ENCOURAGE PERMANENT RETIREMENT OF A SUBSTANTIAL 
PART OF THE ARABLE FARMING AND DEVELOP CONSTRUCTIVE USE OF THE LAND NOT TO BE IN FARMS* 


forested regions 
EZ In non-forested regions 


2 AS PRELIMINARILY REPORTED BY STATE LAND 
PLANNIN 1G CONSULTANTS 


National Resources Board Report 


Within these areas are farms from which arable farming should be ultimately encouraged to withdraw, where it 
continues only through public subsidy or relief. Many sparsely settled areas need aid for roads and schools 


A little over half of the land in the nation is in farms. Of 
this land in farms, 38 percent was in crops in 1929 (including 
crop failure,) 37 percent was in pasture (excluding woodland 
pasture,) and 15 percent in woodland, the remainder being crop 
land lying idle, farmsteads, lanes and waste land. All crop 
land is in farms, but the acreage of pasture, including range 
land outside of farms, exceeds that in farms. About 60 per- 
cent of this pasture land not in farms is publicly owned and 40 
percent is privately owned. Nearly all this land is in the west- 
ern half of the country and consists of range, mostly native, 
short-grass and bunch-grass vegetation adapted to the semi-arid 
or arid conditions. In addition, much forest and woodland 
(over one-half) is grazed, particularly in much of the West 
and portions of the South, where the forest is quite open, per- 
mitting sunlight to reach the soil. The carrying capacity of 
this woodland pasture, like that of range pasture, is generally 
low. The 53 million acres of land used for non-agricultural and 
non-forest purposes is small, but its value is great, particularly 
the urban land. Finally, there are about 77 million acres of 
absolute desert, bare rock, certain marsh lands, and coastal 
beaches which are now valued at almost nothing, but have a 
social utility for wild life and recreational use. 


Looking to the future, it appears that the estimated prospective 
increase in population is likely to involve a slight increase in 
crop land, a decrease of pasture land and of forest in farms, 
if past trends continue, and increase in forest not in farms, 
more and more of which seems likely to pass into public own- 
ership, and a notable increase in land devoted to recreational 
purposes. The increase in crop land will be the net result, as 
in the past, of decreases in some areas, mostly hilly or eroding 
lands, or sandy or infertile soils, and increases in other areas 
inherently more fertile or less exhausted of their fertility, or 
otherwise more productive, or which can be made productive 
by reclamation. 


The Board makes the apparently undemocratic recom- 
mendation that in some areas, particularly the semi-arid- 
West, farm holdings be consolidated to get them into units 


large enough to support a family satisfactorily, this to be 
done through the collaboration of the Department of Agri- 
culture, FERA, the Farm Credit Administration, state and 
local agencies and individuals. 

Another undemocratic recommendation is that zoning 
should be applied to the settlement and use of agricultural 
lands. There comes to mind the classic case of the man in 
Wisconsin who ingeniously got himself a job by settling his 
family five miles back in the woods, in a county that had 
a compulsory education law which provided that the pupils 
who lived more than a certain distance from the school 
should be transported to school. This man made a sub- 
sistence farm, and got his cash income by hauling his own 
children to school. A good state or county zoning law 
would stop that kind of a joke. But I do have a bit of 
admiration for the man’s ingenuity in getting into the great 
American industry of something for nothing at public 
expense. 


HE Board recommends that in relation to subsistence 

homesteads efforts should be made not to establish un- 
employed city people in commercial agriculture; rather that 
an attempt should be made to integrate agriculture and in- 
dustrial employment by relocating stranded populations at 
places where the people can produce a part of their food on 
small tracts of ground, which are near enough to manufac- 
turing employment so that a steady cash income can be 
looked for from that source. They recommend further that 
forests under intensive management and sustained yield be 
greatly increased, and that public aid should be continued 
for forest-fire control. The need for recreation is recognized 
by the recommendation that municipalities be urged to pro- 
vide a minimum of one acre for ‘recreation for each 100 
persons, and that the states be urged to establish park sys- 
tems based upon comprehensive surveys. 
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The pictographs on this page and those succeeding 
are from the Mississippi Valley Committee Report. 
In the report the use of color adds to the effect 


A lesson is to be taken from the experiences 
of a Texas land bank which insists that farm 
and agricultural credits should be related to 
erosion conditions and erosion-control activi- 
ties. This is an excellent string to put on the 
farmer’s foot. 

Water resources are so important that I defer 
the subject until later in this article. 

The Resources Board hopes to minimize the 
waste of minerals by drawing upon the experi- 
ence of the NRA to the end that industry shall 
be required to accept whatever safeguards are 
necessary in order to protect the interest of 
“RSS of wage earners, and the nation’s 
long-run interest in the conservation of its nat- 
ural resources. (A half-century latein some cases.) 

Each of the recommendations mentioned here so briefly 
is backed-up by pages of discussion in the body of the re- 
port. In support of the generalized statement about minerals 
(after reference to the present glut of minerals on the 
market) let me quote: 


ELECTRICITY 


RADIOS 


TELEPHONES 


The long-time outlook in the field of mining, on the other 
hand, is for increasing costs through exhaustion of the rich and 
more accessible deposits. The situation varies greatly in dif- 
ferent minerals, but, in general, depletion is much further ad- 
vanced than is generally realized. Known supplies of oil, nat- 
ural gas, and certain of the metals (ores of present commercial 
grade) are sufficient for, at most, a few decades. Even in coal 
mining, the life of certain districts producing our finest coals 
is limited to about 85 years at normal rates of production. In 
both metals and fuels the reserves are sufficiently limited so 
that waste can no longer be tolerated. The long-time problem 
of the minerals is conservation. 

At first thought the immediate problem of the surplus and 
the long-time problem of conservation seem to be in conflict. 
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Actually they are due to the same fundamental cause—the 
destructive competition characteristic of scattered ownership 
and overdevelopment of productive capacity. Resource waste is 
most serious in those very industries with an unmanageable 
surplus. In oil and gas the wastes are proverbial. At the present 
time in one field enough gas is being blown into the air to 
supply all domestic consumers in the United States. In bitu- 
minous coal mining the avoidable loss is placed at 20 percent. 
Such wastes are seldom the fault of the individual operator 
who has small choice under existing competitive conditions. 

. Avoidance of waste is partly a matter of technology. But 
very largely the prevention of waste is a legal and economic 
problem. 


After pointing out that these troubles cannot be pre- 
vented by the states acting alone, the report concludes that: 
“In the mineral field the problem of balancing supply and 
demand is essentially national and requires assistance of 
the national government.” Here it recommends that the 
government retain ownership of mineral deposits in public 
lands, and that in some places a policy of buying back 
mineral lands should be inaugurated. It suggests that a be- 
ginning should be made in bituminous coal fields; purchase 
by the government of selected acreage should be seriously 
considered as a means of controlling the output of coal, and 
perhaps of producing income when eventually such coal 
is mined on lease and royalty in the usual way except that 
the royalty would go to the United States government. 

In the matter of minerals the Board follows largely upon 
the recommendations of a committee of experts appointed 
in April 1934 as a Planning Committee for Mineral Policy. 

In an attempt to get out of the present depression we 
have appropriated billions for emergency activities under 
the PWA, and have given some attention to the question 
of stabilizing employment. One of the many groups com- 
mitted to the latter objective is the Federal Employment 
Stabilization Office. The Resources Board recommends that 
these two agencies be fused into a permanent public-works 
administration, which should provide a six-year (or longer) 
budget of construction program of public works, and that 
this should be revised each year for submission to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress through a works-program commit- 
tee. The Board believes that we should try to make public 
works an “economic stabilizer.” 

One of the detailed hair-raising recommendations under 
this heading (hair-raising for congressmen) is that the ap- 
propriation by Congress should be in lump sum, for alloca- 
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tion by the President among the projects included in the 
approved program. (Cries of pain, long, loud, and shrill, 
from congressmen, each of whom has, alas and woe unto 
us, a “deestrict” in which he wishes to be reelected.) 

Similarly the Board urges that states be encouraged to 
establish permanent state planning boards, so that each state 
may have an orderly program for its development. 

Any kind of planning for the satisfactory use of the 
resources of a state, region or country, rests on two firm 
foundations. One is statistical, and the other geographic. 
The Board recognizes the geographic foundation by urging 
that the mapping of the United States shall be promptly 
completed, and that assistance be provided to promote 
studies of water and land resources, climatic details, soil 
erosion, soil classification, ground-water resources, and 
water-power resources—this through establishment of gaug- 
ing stations and through studies for the record of the actual 
water resources of the principal streams of the country. 

They hope that the statistical basis will be improved by 
a mid-decennial census of population and employment, to 
be taken in 1935; they hold that the federal government 
should set up and maintain a resources balance sheet, and 
that, if possible, similar statistics should be made available 
concerning states and municipalities. Certainly this would 
let a flood of useful light into corners where near chaos 
sometimes prevails largely because information is lacking. 

Planning is a great idea, but if anyone thinks it is a simple 
task he should examine the recent report of the Mississippi 
Valley Committee of the Public Works Administration on 
the subject of water. This Committee is perhaps the germ of 
a permanent Mississippi Valley Authority somewhat like 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. The Committee is con- 
cerned with the whole broad field of considering plans for 
man in the Mississippi Valley. It has turned in to Secretary 
Ickes a report on the single subject of water. Presumably 
other reports will follow. This report on water in the Mis- 
sissippi drainage area covers 234 large, interesting, and 
suggestive pages, telling about “the principles, policies, con- 
ditions, and problems that arise in its use and control.” 

The subject of water control in the central American 
basin (as a tract of land it includes parts of thirty-one states) 
compels the committee to consider water under the head- 
ings of flood control, low-water control, navigation, power, 
water supply and sanitation. The study of a particular prob- 
lem may involve several other problems and the develop- 
ment of almost any sound project in the Valley requires the 
study of the uses of land—for agriculture and irrigation, in- 
dustry and commerce, water storage, forestry, recreation, 
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and the conservation of wild life. The final test of the value 
of a proposed plan is not found in land, or water, or in 
dollars and cents alone but in people. Hence it is that the — 
Committee lists recreation not as luxury but as a necessity. 
“4 E are but tenants and transients on the earth. Let us 
hand down our heritage not only unimpaired but 
enriched to those who come after us.” This idea, quoted 
from the introduction to the report, is absolutely new to mil- 
lions of Americans, insofar as they may be judged by their | 
conduct. But the Committee is not preaching from texts; it is _ 
dealing with facts. People in the Mississippi Valley cannot — 
use their water without the land, and they cannot use the 
land if water washes it away. Hence there is surprising and 
gratifying emphasis upon soil erosion 


The present rapid depletion of the soils of the country by 
erosion creates a problem profoundly affecting the interests 
of the entire nation. Recent studies indicate that the fertile 
topsoil is progressively being worn away by erosion on nearly 
three quarters of the tilled land of the country, that about 25 


percent of tilled land in the Mississippi Basin alone has already 


lost a large part of all of the topsoil; and that no less than 5 | 
percent has been ruined for further crop use by gullying. Ero- | 
sion removes large quantities of plant food, compacts the soil — 


surface, reduces the power of the soil to absorb water, and ~~ 


lessens its crop productivity. Erosion increases surface run-off, — 
has a disturbing effect on stream flow, and loads streams with 
silt. Direct losses from soil erosion are estimated to be not 
less than 400 million dollars annually; the indirect social-eco- 
nomic losses cannot be measured in money values. A fact of 
special significance is that impairment of our soils, such as is 
now taking place, is permanent in character. The richness 
inherent in the top layers of virgin soils, when once removed 
by erosion, cannot fully be restored by artificial means. Erosion 
is progressively undermining the foundations of a permanent 
agriculture in a great many sections. . . . No nation can afford 
to permit such progressive decline in the productive value of © 
its soil resources as is now taking place in our country. 


At another place, referring to the “flux and interplay 
between federal guidance and spontaneous local authority,” 
the report goes on to state that: 


An emergency such as a flood, or even the swift and deadly 
processes of erosion, may require instant action by whatever 
agencies are most effective. When quick action is not impera- 
tive, as in the acquisition of lands for parks, the approach 
should be through education of the popular will. 


The Committee lays down an interesting principle with 
regard to improvements of river navigation. It shows that, — 


mill for improving and maintaining channels © 


on the Monongahela (the most used river in 
America,) and 23.2 cents per ton mile on the 
Big Sandy. With these facts in mind the Com- 
mittee suggests that the ability of freight to 
pay a reasonable toll should be the guide for 
improving a river. Thus it raises the question — 
of the Mississippi, which has had a declining 
freight since 1926. Yet some persons are pro- 
posing that the government spend $190 million 
between New Orleans and Cairo. 

Space forbids discussion of the interesting 
chapters on power, a subject which has been 
well covered in these columns by Arthur E. 
Morgan. The Committee makes a very con- 
vincing plea for the necessity of plans long in 
advance of the time they are needed. Upon the 
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The British ‘‘Grid’’—gridiron—is a network of high ten- 
sion lines coordinating the transmission and sale of current 


whole, this report is one of the most interesting, and cer- 
tainly the most hopeful, of the economic geographies that 
I have read. It concludes with a vision: a description of the 
Mississippi Valley as it might be if we followed the Com- 
mittee’s recommendations and took care of it. 
| What are the prospects? Here is a call to Americans 
to become intelligent suddenly. Will they? Can they? The 
new Congress may do something but I am still free to burn 
forests, waste coal, oil or gas, plow up fields and let them 
blow away or wash away. Will we make a serious attempt 
to follow these plans, or will we discard them, as we have 
done with so many other good plans in the days when we 
thought that “Uncle Sam has a farm for every one of us.” 
Undoubtedly men will rise up and say, “This is regimen- 
tation.” Regimentation has become a term of slight oppro- 
brium. Personally I share the dislike of the term. I dislike 
the idea of obeying law; I prefer to do as I please. But look 
at the map from the report of the National Resources 
Board. Look at the large areas in many parts of the United 
States, where thousands of families—tens of thousands of 
families—have thrown their fortunes away, almost thrown 
away their lives, by settling on unsuitable land, for the 
want of some accurate economic geography, for want of 
land-use surveys and a national land-settlement policy. Be- 
cause of the lack of these things families have settled where 
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they could not succeed. They have met complete financial 
ruin or have led baffled, hungry, frustrated lives, in com- 
munities where there are not enough resources and enough 
people to make a good community and develop the good 
life. 

In Dayton, Ohio, in the age before “regimentation,” 
people laid off streets and lots and built houses on the low- 
lands by the river’s brim. In due time the river rose and 
drowned them, after which the survivors subjected them- 
selves to a new regimentation—government by the Miami 
Conservancy District. This new type of government was 
made to cope with floods. It levies taxes, it builds dams to 
prevent floods, it issues permits for structures, thereby pre- 
venting people from building houses in places where they 
may be drowned. Thus regimented, present-day Daytonians 
are safe. The free Daytonians drowned. 

So far as possible, all this suspected regimentation aims 
at leaving us free to exercise individuality with greater 
safety than before. It is an attempt to use intelligence and 
also to put the good of the many above the gratifications 
of private greed. 

The greatest enemy of these good plans is dietary. They 
tend to remove from the congressman’s cellar that chief 
article of diet, that sustaining nourishment, the old-time 
vital of vitals, the pork barrel—so frightfully expensive to 
the taxpayer, but such a vote-getter! Can the congressman 
and the voters see the value of a national plan, or will they 
insist on an old-style rivers and harbors bill through which 
we have wasted so many hundreds of millions? The con- 
gressman and his constituents can see out there in the river 
a dredge; they profit from the payroll derived therefrom, 
and from the campaign contribution of the owner of the 
dredge. These facts are very real to them even though the 
dredge digs a channel that connects with nothing and 
carries nothing (as is quite commonly the case.) 

We must put a mighty campaign of education behind 
these plans, or they will be just one more example of our 
inveterate report habit. We already have 4363 feet of good 
reports lined up in Washington. 

These plans have come out of our struggle with the hard 
times, but no one should be deceived into thinking that 
they carry any inkling of a cure for depressions except the 
possibility of adjusting public works to employment need, 
and perhaps some slight diminution of the evils of specula- 
tion based on stocks and bonds of ill-planned enterprises. 
They should certainly save us from much waste of capital 
and effort. 

Their chief service to the people is that they will be, in 
economic essence, another technological improvement, mak- 
ing stronger the part that is already strong and not strength- 
ening the part that is weak. They concern production, not 
distribution. Everyone admits that this so-called depression 
is characterized by surpluses of nearly everything, including 
labor, that we cannot sell. In brief, we have learned how to 
produce but we do not know how to trade. That is the real 
trouble. This basic evil of evils, this mother of evils, seems 
to be quite beyond the view of the National Resources 
Board and the Mississippi Valley Committee. Its cure must 
be sought elsewhere. 


Bench-Marks in the Tennessee Valley. As no other group of Americans, readers of the Survey Graphic have 
been kept abreast of developments in this great laboratory in regional planning through the series of informal 
articles by Chairman Arthur E. Morgan. The next installment of the ‘‘log’’ of the TVA will appear in the March issue 


CROSSROADS OF RELIEF AND WORK 


BY EDWARD T. DEVINE 


E are at the crossroads; and the road 
signs are bent and twisted as if by 
Hallow-e’en mischief. Momentous de- 


cisions are pending in Washington and in all the 
states. In some instances commitments may have 
been made, either consciously or by default; but 
there is still opportunity and an obvious obliga- 
tion to clarify our ideas, analyze our experience, 
and try to discover, in the light of this analysis 
and deliberation, the direction which relief should 
take, the road that will lead to the ending of relief consis- 
tently with the public interest and with the interests of the 
unemployed. 


The lines had been drawn on the moot issue of work relief — 
before Congress met and the President put forward his plan 
for a coordinated authority to provide emergency public 
employment for three and a half million unemployed workers 
on the relief rolls. The values at stake and ten essentials in 
planning are here drawn by Edward T. Devine from his long 
experience in social work and his three years as director 
of a county work-relief program that is considered outstanding 


HREE divergent points of view are distinguishable, al- 
though not usually found in a chemically pure state in 
any particular individual. 


1 There is the hard-boiled view. It is quite possible for a 

* reasonable, naturally sympathetic, and _public-spirited 
liberal to be “hard-boiled” in the sense in which I am using 
the term. The instinctive attitude may very well be sup- 
ported by argument and evidence. Its assumption is that all 
large wholesale relief schemes are dangerous; that they 
tempt men to rely on relief jobs or grocery orders who might 
find work if they tried hard enough and were not too par- 
ticular about conditions; that relief which may be claimed 
as a right, or on comparatively easy terms, is naturally de- 
moralizing, undermining those virtues of thrift, sobriety, 
loyalty, and efficiency, upon which good industrial relations 
are built. 

Your hard-boiled taxpayer may be as ready as any other 
to grant the desirability of public improvements and still 
deny present ability to pay for them. Probably taxpayers 
have still something to learn in the next few years about tax- 
paying ability. 

The hard-boiled view is that the unemployed as such 
should be let alone, to find work where they are or else- 
where, at their old occupations or at some other, at such 
wages as someone will be ready to pay if the government 
will only keep its hands off; when the unemployed have 
learned their lesson, and when investors and others con- 
cerned have likewise learned their respective lessons in this 
admittedly hard school of experience, then industrial recov- 
ery will begin—and not until then; hard work, thrift, efh- 
ciency, readjustment of excessive hourly wage rates, elimina- 
tion of waste, will create purchasing power, but large relief 
expenditures will not. 

As yet advocacy of this view is not often pushed to its 
logical conclusion in a demand for abandonment of the 
emergency relief administrations. Its expression takes rather 
the form of cuts in appropriations, formulation of programs 
in which substitution of a-direct dole for work relief is in- 
volved though not emphasized, sounding of notes of appre- 
hension about public credit, and complaints by employers 
or their self-appointed spokesmen that good jobs, especially 
on farms and in kitchens, are going begging because men 
and women will not run the risk of losing relief by accept- 
ing them. 
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9 The second is what we may call the rigid casework 

" view. It is encountered in some social workers whose 
professional training has emphasized the technique of indi- 
vidual treatment. This specialty in the broad field of social 


work is, strictly speaking, an application of psychiatry and —— 


ethics. It has to do with behavior and personal adjustments. 
It has a legitimate place in many social agencies to which 
people come voluntarily for aid, sometimes expressly to ob- 


tain this kind of assistance in their personal and domestic 
troubles. There are no doubt among the unemployed some + 


who would benefit by a skilful application of it. But just — 
as public-spirited liberals may be hard-boiled, so conscien- 
tious “professional” social workers may exaggerate their 
special “technique” in a situation in which they have had 
no special experience. They may not be able to see the 
woods for the trees. They may try to use a razor or a scalpel 
when an axe or a steam roller. would be more appropriate. 
They do not often push this view to its logical conclusion 
that the whole unemployment-relief problem may be re- 
solved into one of personal behavior. It seems rather to — 
show ina slightly patronizing attitude towards welfare com- 
missioners, executive directors and work-relief assistants who 
do not talk their language; in a tendency to discount the 
value of knowledge and experience acquired in other ways, 
and the need in such an emergency as this for other qualifi- 
cations besides a knowledge of casework technique. 
Now sophistication and training are admirable in their 


place. The genius who can split hairs, identify a vitamin, 7 


or see inside the atom, is an important member of society. 
If, however, he is to assume other responsibilities he needs 
other qualifications. The ill-fated Morro Castle had no 
doubt among its officers and crew any number who quali- 
fied as able seamen. What that catastrophe seemed to lack 
was a bold and determined commander and staff who could 
instantly organize to meet an emergency and act as that 
particular emergency required. 

And that, I think, is what the relief of the unemployed 
demands, not only in Washington, but in every community. 
3 The third point of view, then, and the one which ap- 

* pears to me the right one, is what I like to call the 
economic, or the realistic, view. Charles A. Beard, writing 
in the Saturday Review of Literature about the monumental — 
scale of the federal grants for relief, makes use of this term. 
“Certainly”, he writes, “it may be said with assurance that 
the administrator, Harry L. Hopkins, has taken a realistic 
view of the appalling situation, has cast off all trivial clichés 
about the poor, and has acted with skill and promptness.” 

Perhaps the depression is psychological in a sense which 
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‘concerns financiers and politicians; but as 
far as the unemployed are concerned they | 
have, generally speaking, no delusion from 
»which to recover. They are without work 
and income. They need food, shelter, and 
other means of maintaining their standard 
of living; and the factories, stores, banks, 
offices, contractors, estate-owners, and other 
employers who have employed them in the 
past do not want them. They are under no 
illusion about that. They have turned from 
one prospective, or possible, employer to 
another and no man will hire them—even 
at the eleventh hour. 

What is required is simply that help 
shall be afforded the unemployed while 
the emergency lasts; that this shall be done 
on economic principles, and with no inter- 
ference with the ordinary responsibility of 
the individual for the management of his 
own personal and domestic affairs. Neither 
the romantic hard-boiled view nor the ro- 
mantic casework view will greatly help us 
except perhaps as a corrective or a safe- 
guard. The economic view, the realistic 
conception, will help us to shape our pro- 
gram. 

It is a large and urgent crisis. Therefore 
it requires large funds and bold leadership. 
It is work that is lacking, and therefore the 
relief should be work relief. It is still an 
emergency. It has lasted three or four 
years instead of three or four months; but 
that does not mean that it will last forever. 
Nothing would be more fatal to sound 
policy than to cease thinking of the emerg- 
ency as temporary and to plan for the re- 
lief of the unemployed as if we had merely 
/one more feature of a permanent national 
‘economy for which to make provision. 
Any such pessimism is simply unthinkable. 
| But easy-going optimism is equally out of 
place. We must recall once more the ter- 
tium quid of William James. Things may 
be expected to come out right if we do the 
right thing. Whether it is another six 
months or another three years, it is still 
what it was in 1931, a task of getting 
through a depression pending recovery and 
readjustment. 

It is undeniable that the emergency re- 
lief problem has been distorted and magni- 
fied by the practice of using the emergency 
unemployment relief funds indiscrimi- 
nately for all classes—chronic dependents, 
-unemployables, sick, infirm, disabled, in- 
sane, and others whose need, however seri- Se ae aoe : ee 
ous, is not caused by the depression. The “ Emergency Work Bureau of Nassau County, New York 
reason for this is the obvious one that local Boardwalks need care. Tearing out and replacing a section at a popular beach 
communities get reimbursement when they 


include such relief in their emergency ex- ; 
penditures. The federal administration has Work relief is primarily work. It results in some form of useful public 


announced that, as far as federal funds are work for which the wages paid would be justified even if they were not 
concerned, this practice is to come to an needed as relief. Such projects as these are worth what they cost. It is not 
end on February first. Unemployables, esti- necessary to employ the unemployed in unprofitable dull ‘made’ work 
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A shipshape garage built on village-owned property to house public equipment 
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mated at one fifth of the twenty million persons heretofore 
aided by federal funds, are to be turned back to the states 
and local districts. It may not be altogether easy to make 
the distinction. But the principle is sound, and present prob- 
lems would be simpler if it had been recognized throughout 
the depression in practice as well as in theory. 

The amazing thing in the whole sorry business is that 
thus far the morale of the unemployed has been so mag- 
nificently sustained. There are those who refer to the de- 
mand of the unemployed for work in preference to direct 
relief as if it were an insincere gesture, a superficial compli- 
ance with what is expected from them. Harry Hopkins, 
speaking from the evidence garnered from the four quarters 
of the nation, tells us to make no mistake about this, that 
the unemployed do prefer to work for their livelihood and 
that this is to be the basis of the federal program hereafter. 
From an intimate acquaintance with the facts about twelve 
thousand families in one small county on Long Island, I 
can only echo his assurance with complete confidence. 

These unemployed—whether they are white-collared or 
rough-necks, whether they work in cities or in villages or 
on the land, whether they have dug ditches or built houses 
or kept accounts or healed the sick or taught in our schools, 
whether they are native or foreign-born, white or black, 
married with households, or single and unattached—are 
overwhelmingly like ourselves, and we need not bring in 
the grace of God to qualify the description. There will be 
dubs and malingerers among them, of course, just because 
they are a fair cross-section. They have solved their own 
individual problems in the past with average success, and 
they will do so again, unless they are actually made incap- 
able of such self-direction by ill treatment or neglect. Their 
behavior, generally speaking, calls for no exceptional con- 
sideration; but the distribution of the national income in 
such a way as to offer opportunities for useful work does 
call for social consideration and government intervention. 


| T is not a question of individual conduct or misconduct, 
or of personal adjustment. It is a question of temporary 
emergency large-scale relief. It is not a field for individual 
casework. It is a field for generously planned public work. 
What is needed is social vision, fertile imagination, con- 
structive statesmanship. Work relief at reasonable wages, 
enough to provide necessities and a little more, rather than 
a little less; not necessarily limited to one member of a 
family; on projects devised and organized in such a way 
that the results will be worth what they cost, is the economic 
remedy, the logical policy for the emergency. 

If the new front in Washington and in the constituencies 
calls for slogans in which the very word “relief” disappears, 
for a work program, for work assurance, rather than work 
relief or civil works, so much the better. It is a wholly 
fallacious assumption that work relief and home relief are 
two ways of doing the same thing, two ways of furnishing 
food, fuel, and shelter to those who are without means. 
That, to be sure, is what home relief does; but it is not in 
the least what work relief does. What work relief does is 
so different that it really is regrettable to use the same word 
“relief” in describing it. Work relief is relzef secondarily; 
it is primarily work. It results in a product: sewer, drain, 
park, beach, improved highway, buildings, surveyors’ bench- 
marks, a collegiate education for highschool graduates— 
some form of substantially useful public work for which 
the wages paid would be justified even if they were not 
needed as relief at all. It is compensation for work done, 
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to carry out undertakings already projected, it may be, and 
at any rate consonant with plans for rational development 
in state parks, or in county, town, or village engineering 
departments, or by responsible educational authorities. 


| N the third annual report of the Emergency Work Bureau 

of Nassau County, N. Y., which any one may obtain on 
request to that Bureau, Mineola, L. I., there is a compre- 
hensive review of a program of this kind, including a great 
variety of local, countywide, state, and federal projects, with 
definite information about the expenditures authorized and 
the number of workers employed on each project. Instead 
of reproducing here any descriptions of these projects, it 
may be useful to summarize what appear to me to be some 
of the essentials of a good work program. 

1. The first and last essential is a belief in it. By this I 
mean not mere academic acquiescence in the idea that work 
relief is better than a dole. I mean a belief strong enough 
to influence decisions, to overcome obstacles, to carry con- 
viction to the appropriating and policy-forming bodies in 
the face of natural resistance. If we take account of the 
product—and what statesman, taxpayer, or citizen is so im- 
becile as not to take account of the product in determining 
whether work relief is economical and desirable?—then 
there is overwhelmingly conclusive evidence that, from the 
point of view of the public interest, as a taxpayers’ invest- 
ment, work relief, or if we prefer to call it so, useful public 
work for wages, is incomparably the better use of public 
funds. 

2. After experience with both plans I am of the opinion 
that a work-relief program is more likely to be successful 
if it is kept wholly distinct from the administration of direct 
home relief, in cash or in kind. A modest fund for direct 
relief pending placement on a suitable work-relief project, 
and to supplement wages in exceptional cases, might con- 
ceivably be administered by an emergency work bureau; 
but in the absence, either in the governing board or in the 
staff of a dominating faith in work relief, the natural pres- 
sure for economy and the greater ease of giving direct relief 
will tend to obscure the more fundamental values; and a 
consolidated program will tend to deteriorate into routine 
home-relief extravagance, thus defeating even the attempt 
to reduce expenditure. 

3. Another essential is certainly an administration in 
which the executive and his associates know, and can ap-— 
ply in the emergency organization, the fundamental prin- 
ciples of social work, such as respect for individuality, reali- 
zation of the demoralizing effects of inadequate and inap- 
propriate forms of relief when relief is needed, and an 
enlightened perspective about needs beyond food and shelter. 
This cannot be guaranteed merely by formal requirements 
of education and for experience. 

4. There should be local freedom in details and in the 
interpretation of general policies. No doubt there is ready 
appreciation of this on the part of the state and federal relief 
administrations. But this is not enough. There will be 
gradual encroachments from above and there will be bureau- 
cratic control and interference, whatever the White House 
and the State House may intend, unless in the local com- 
munities there is at all times a healthy resistance to such 
encroachments and tendencies. There will be decentralized 
home rule only if those who are doing the work in the local 
communities insist on it and deserve it. 

5. Responsibility for the actual conduct and supervision | 
of projects should rest on the duly constituted governmental 
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| officials. 


_ Park Commission has been an in- 
_ dispensable factor in the work re- 


} world knows. What is not so. well 


| the town officials, the village de- 
| partments, the school districts, sev- 
eral of the state departments be- 
| sides the park commission, and 
, at least half a dozen federal agen- 
_ cies, have performed similar func- 


In Nassau and Suffolk 
Counties, the Long Island State 


lief program, as all that part of the 


known is that the county engineer, 


tions in that area with equal suc- 
cess. No doubt a work bureau can 
carry on its own projects, and cir- 
cumstances may make it advisable 
that it should; but acceptance of 
responsibility by some appropriate 
permanent governmental agency 
is always to be preferred. 

6. The work program should, of 
course, be limited to employables, 
and as far as possible to those who 
are unemployed on account of the 
economic depression, leaving to 
the established welfare departments and the voluntary agen- 
cies the responsibility for others. 

7. Whenever possible the work program should, in my 
judgment, be administered mainly by a staff recruited from 
the local unemployed. I realize that this is a policy which 
may require exceptions. In the county in which I have 
had experience, eloquent testimony to the universality of 
the disaster is borne by the fact that, among the unemployed 
in need, we have found well-qualified candidates for almost 
every task: engineers, accountants, teachers of collegiate rank 
and for adult classes, librarians, laboratory experts, nurses, 
salesmen, social investigators, office exccutives, skilled arti- 
sans, and handy men. The fact that we were able to use 
these qualified men and women where they could be most 
useful testifies with equal force to the scrupulous observance 
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The biology laboratory in one of the collegiate centers. They 
are a fine instance of imagination in planning work projects 
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A complete junior college, one of eighteen established in New York State for quali- 
fied highschool graduates, utilizes teachers who would otherwise be unemployed 


of the non-partisan policy even by the politicians. The most 
puzzling demand in the reports required by higher authori- 
ties has been that for the separation of “administrative” pay- 
rolls from “work relief” payrolls. It cannot be done except 
arbitrarily and, therefore, untruthfully. The “non-relief pay- 
roll” conceals rather than reveals the facts. 

8. Among the unemployed workers there are skilled, 
semi-skilled and general laborers, professional and clerical 
workers, and some who are just arriving at working age. 
There must be means for roughly classifying the unem- 
ployed who come for relief, according to their experience, 
training, or special qualifications, and there must be a variety 
of useful projects into which the candidates will fit, not by 
procrustean compulsion, but because the projects correspond 
to the abilities and interests of the various groups for whom 
they are intended. Much of the fitting can best be done by 
a process of trying out on the job. People are much more 
adaptable than their records indicate. 

9. The needs of the family will vary in accordance with 
the number in the household and other relevant facts. Some 
yardstick is necessary to prevent favoritism; and very elab- 
orate instructions have been developed for the calculation of 
the family budgetary deficit to serve this purpose. There is 
danger of attaching an exaggerated importance to this calcu- 
lation. It is not a measure of what the unemployed think 
or know that they need, what they have had when they were 
at work, or what a capable home economist might find by 
investigation that they need. It rides roughshod over dietary 
habits and individual tolerances. It takes account of age, 
sex, bank accounts, and earnings; but it ignores character, 
ability, education, experience, resourcefulness, peculiarities, 
worries, special needs, and every other personal character- 
istic to the understanding of which our modern scientific 
social casework has been directed. Such use of the budgetary 
deficit is a travesty of casework principles. 

10. It is essential to bear in mind that the public interest 
is involved, as well as the needs of the unemployed and 
their families; therefore the projects should be substantial, 
obviously useful, interfering as (Continued on page 92) 


REVOLUTION 


GAIN, an island people confront an extraordinary oppor- 
tunity to make history—four million men, women and 
children, on a crescent of land: at the crossroads of 

two continents. Cuba has made history in its political revolu- 
tions. Industrialization of sugar, the penetration of foreign 
capital, the collapse of the post-war “dance of the millions” 
and the rise of radicalism, all bear witness to an economic 
revolution still very much in process. But what awaits, urgent, 
deep-reaching, charged with hope for the future, is a social 
revolution that will bring the resources of the island into full 
play as the means for a more abundant life. 


A Re was the long struggle of Cuban patriots for inde- 
pendence, culminating in the Spanish-American War. Again, 
in 1933, the spirit of liberty struck out in the overthrow of the 
Machado regime, buttressed as it was by foreign corporations 
and banks. Our repeal in 1934 of the Platt Amendment marks 
a further stage in national self-determination. Yet in 1935 un- 
certainty hangs about the Cuban elections in March—with an 
unsteady balance of power between President Mendieta at the 
capital and Colonel Batista at army headquarters and with such 
leaders as Grau San Martin of the Autenticos and Martinez 
Saenz of the ABC taking refuge at Miami. 
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Nonetheless there is the initiative and courage which 
control from a political tyranny of the worst type. There 
genius for cooperation manifested in business, in labor a 
zation and in group medicine. There is ferment at work a 
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the professions, among the workers, and among the stil! 


who have made up the personnel of the insur- 
gent movements of the 1930’s. These represent 
energies that will count tremendously if they 
could be merged for building as they were so 
recently for rebellion. 

The island has an exceptional base for sub- 
sistence in soil and climate. In tobacco and 
sugar it has money crops to trade for what the 


world holds out. What is true of the nation as a whole is) 
vidualized in the Cuban countryman who, on a few acreéf} 


grow fruits and foodstuffs and can look to the great expe 
work at wages to buy what the family cannot raise. Sa 
however, has been the tendency toward mass producti 
short the work-year in cane, so lacking the application 


ganization and scientific method to the reinforcement of mf! 


living, so depressed the sugar market, that the vast bul 
out a hand-to-mouth existence. 
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‘ts report on Problems of the New Cuba. The work was 

ed upon last summer on invitation of the Cuban govern- 

and with the sanction of the American. Its Cuban Com- 

on was made up of experts in foreign relations, education, 

h, agriculture, utilities, banking, economics, sociology, so- 

cial work. With appraisal of Cuban develop- 

ments it has linked a critique of American 

policy. Its specific findings cannot be antici- 

a pated here, but approaching the situation from 

a variety of angles, various inquiries converged 

on the need for rural reconstruction along new 

and adventurous lines—for soil surveys and 

farm-demonstration work that will make for 

sification, for land programs that will bring acreages back 

the hands of a rural people and free them from the yoke 

\¢ one-crop system. The report envisages a new equilibrium 

ban economy in which the subsistence homestead and the 

and for labor during the harvesting and grinding season 

ld afford a double foothold not only for existence but for 

| progress. It envisages a new communal life. On succeeding 

s a member of the Commission throws open the possibilities 

ringing the social services to bear in releasing the human 
hrces of the island. 


IP the absence of social-economic planning, the trend in Cuba 
has been to set off the impoverished masses from the island’s 
richness garnered in the hands of the few in the form of sugar 
centrals, of banks, and the utilities. The fact that increasingly 
these have come into the hands of foreign owners, notably 
Americans, has dramatized the disparity in the distribution of 
wealth. Shall it be Cuba for the foreign enterprizers—or Cuba 
for the Cubans? Here we come upon all those issues of prop- 
erty and taxation, money and credit, government finance and 
control of public services, which enter into the stresses of mod- 
ern states and which were subjects for the Commission’s scru- 
tiny. Back of them lies the question of how the Cuban people 
can find the new tools of government to build their way up and 
out from preventable misery and disorganization. 

The British, the Japanese, the New Zealanders, have each in 
their differing ways, made the most of an island. Now for the 
Cubans at the gateway of the Caribbean. Paut KeEttoce. 


Conrado W. Massaguer describes his pageants thus: Revolution—Young 
people. Old people. Whites, blacks. Poor and rich. Everybody against 
the Tyrant. Even the Army and the Navy at the last moment. Recon- 
struction—Cuba looks down upon fallen Machadism....Army and Navy 
men discuss. The Cuban business man and the US banker. The young 
student still reads Marx. The farmer is starving but has more hopes 
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NEXT DOOR 


BY HELEN HALL 


HE unmanaged distribution which brings hunger in 

the midst of plenty is especially striking in Cuba where 

the soil can yield so generously. To find “shanty- 
towns” in Havana which are said to lodge 1500 families of 
the unemployed, seems even more of a paradox than in New 
York or Chicago. Not only has Cuba been caught in the 
world depression, but the breakdown of a mass-production 
agricultural industry, which at best is seasonal, has affected 
the economic security of the entire island. You may not for 
the moment associate the child, who follows you in the street 
asking for pennies in the few English words he knows, with 
the Chase loan or foreign debts, or the sugar quota; but the 
relation is a direct one even though Cuba has been no slower 
than most of the industrialized nations in solving the great- 
est problem of modern times. Mass unemployment, how- 
ever, has shown up the limitations of the tradition of good 
works which has been Cuba’s heritage from its past. 

Morro Castle and a tall stone lighthouse keep their ancient 
guard at the entrance of one of the most beautiful harbors 
in the world and symbolize for the visitor to Havana what 
was protective as well as oppressive in the Spanish regime. 
They are more likely to catch the eye than something equally 
old and significant—the walls of the Casa Maternidad y 
Benificenzia, founded in 1705 for orphan children, and over- 
looking the waterfront boulevards developed by General 
Wood. This asylum is the largest and oldest in Cuba, caring 
for seven hundred girls and boys. It epitomizes the old 
tradtion of benevolence on the island. This tradition has 
clung to institutional forms, gracious in their Spanish archi- 
tecture and flowering patios, which lend physical charm such 
as we seldom attain in our philanthropic institutions, but it 
is unconcerned with the prevention of the ills which bring 
their charges to them. So it has been that as unemployment 
has risen the orphanages have thrown open their doors to 
children with parents whose only lack was the chance to 
earn a living, caring for the few but leaving the great body 
of dislocated families untouched and unhelped. 

In contrast, the “shanty-towns,” as with us, represent what 
landless and workless people have done for themselves. 
Characteristically enough, they are built of Cuba’s waste, of 
the boots of palm trees that have been used as wrapping for 
tobacco bales, but they look like our “shanty-towns” in the 
United States put together these last five years from tin cans 
and packing boxes. These small settlements are often re- 
ferred to as llega-y-pon which, translated, means “arrive and 
flop.” There is, however, a great deal more to it than the 
name suggests, for these small villages have persisted and 
spread, and the pattern of community life soon asserts itself. 
Paths become little streets with names and the houses have 
their numbers. Tiny shacks appear as grocery stores dis- 
playing a few cans and tobacco and a few 
bananas. Even the distinction of rich and poor 
has its expression, for at the end of one town we 
came upon a particularly miserable hut where a 
black baby was being fed some yellow corn- 
meal. “That is the hut of a poor woman,” said 
the so-called mayor. “She is too poor to build 
a better house. This,” he explained, “just keeps 
off the rain.” The mayor was himself ragged 
enough and so were his citizens, but some of the 


women wore earrings and necklaces which were reassuring 
evidence of what never dies. And there were huts which 
revealed a sense of artistry and had an air of well-being, 
even in the heat and squalor of their surroundings—striking 
examples of the way people reach out for the benefits 'and 
decencies of civilization in spite of every obstacle. Yet in 
their lack of sanitation, of education, of any scheme for 
bringing the social resources of the community to bear on 
life, these villages illustrated, in an extreme form, needs 
that we found repeated in the small towns of Cuba and in 
outlying country districts. 

To go back to Cuba’s war for independence; General 
Wood was a doctor before he was a military commander. 
His administration, following the long Spanish misrule, was 
signalized not only by the campaign against tropical diseases 
and the inauguration of a system of sanitary control, but by 
the opening of public hospitals throughout the larger towns 
and cities, now for the most part maintained and super- 
vised by the National Department of Health and Welfare. 


| T was these and other governmental institutions that were 
badly manhandled during the Machado regime. We 
often think of the abuses of dictatorship in terms of the 
denial of human liberties; but in those years they were set 
down starkly in the rifled budgets of hospitals left without 
scientific equipment or dietary requirements; in the filth 
and cruelties of prisons, the hopelessness of reformatories; 
in infectious diseases let to get out of hand, and in the 
atrocious deathrate at the national insane asylum. The most 
helpless in the land, the sick, the mad, the poor, old people 
and young children, were the unknown and uncounted vic- 
tims of graft and tyranny. 

It has been these same institutions and the scheme in 
which they are organized that have fallen short in meeting 
the stress of the economic depression which antedated and 
succeeded the revolution against Machado. This has been 
not only because their income, personnel and equipment 
were run down, but because the system of public welfare 
as well as the political system has needed reconstruction. 
The process of centralizing government activities in Havana 
has not only tended to dry up local initiative, but has failed 
to project itself on a country-wide scale. The tendency has 
been not only to center facilities at the capital but to fail 
even to give adequate supervision elsewhere. The need is 
for visiting-nurses, social workers, probation officers, recrea- 
tion leaders, farm demonstrators, to reach out into the small 
towns and neglected country districts. 

While sick people can come, either as indoor or outdoor 
patients, to existing medical institutions, if their sickness is 
economic or social rather than physical they have no place 


‘In the social and agricultural reconstruction of Cuba, there is 
chance for a new friendliness. At a hundred points are oppor- 
tunities for American health, educational and social organiza- 
tions to make their experience available. We have too long 
been unmindful of the struggle against want waged by a 
people, near neighbors, and for whom we once fought a war’ 
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to go. Throughout the depression in Cuba there has been 
no equivalent of our American public welfare departments 
or emergency relief and work bureaus to which people 
might apply. At the time of our inquiry, the only official 
unemployment fund was made up of contributions of fifty 
cents or less a month taken from the salaries of government 
employes. The question of begging became so acute in 
Havana last winter that an old market, covering a square 
block, was opened and supported from this national fund 
and a camp was set up across the Bay from Havana by the 
Salvation Army. A farm project was also in course of con- 
struction some miles from the city on a tract of land for- 
merly held by Machado. 

The inadequacy of such piecemeal attempts to meet the 
situation in Havana was self-evident to progressive Cubans. 
There was even less provision in other centers visited. 


Qo generally we were told of efforts to absorb some 
of the unemployed in road building or other public 
works. In Santa Clara, for example, a slaughter-house was 
to be rebuilt and a schedule of employment had been worked 
out, giving the most hours of work to applicants with the 
largest number of dependents. The young and vigorous 
mayor had started a Reconstruction Administracion Na- 
cional, or a RAN, which he described as a municipal NRA 
and which was his attempt to give Santa Clara a New Deal. 

As things stand, public outdoor relief is almost unknown 
in Cuba; help almost never is given to people in their own 
homes. The idea of reinforcing the family and keeping it 
together in times of distress is not yet accepted as a method 
of meeting family need. The case was put by a group of 
Havana women: 

A family has been reduced to absolute poverty because of 
unemployment; father and mother with three or four children. 
We destroy that family to protect it, sending the children per- 
haps each one to a different school or asylum, the parents to a 
camp, the men on one side, the women on another. What re- 
mains of that family? Nothing. 

The subsistence homestead, as other members of our 
Commission developed at length, would supply a natural 
reserve for much of the unemployment in the agricultural 
districts and a balance to the short seasons of cash wages. 
So doing, it would ease the out-of-work problem of the 
towns and cities; but would not solve it. The need there 
as with us is for aid that is organized and sure: for bureaus 
for public cash relief; for employment exchanges and, in the 
industrialized trades, for unemployment insurance. A large- 
scale housing program and road building that will open up 
the back country, would not only afford emergent employ- 
ment but would, in the long run, increase productive capac- 
ity and raise standards of living. 

Had Governor Wood been a social worker as well as a 
physician, when a generation ago he overhauled outworn 
Spanish schemes of public administration, public welfare 
facilities, no less than hospitals, might have been part of 
the set-up today to meet the stress of the hard times. As 
this was not the case, the opportunity to modernize the 
structure of social activities presents itself to the constructive 
forces. issuing from the revolutionary movements of this 
decade. 

The oldest of the institutions are the hospitals. The gen- 
eral advances in medicine have made them the one group 
of institutions in Cuba inspired by modern science; but even 
when equipment and technique are of the highest stand- 
ards, there is as yet a complete absence of hospital social 
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service. There has been progress, however, in another direc- 
tion through the establishment of clinics. While there have 
been six schools for nurses on the island, the profession has 
yet to enter the field of public health, where the initiative 
and imagination of the nurse may be brought to bear on the 
social causes which bring many of their patients to the 
hospitals. It is not practicable to build a hospital within 
the reach of people scattered in little huts over a country- 
side, or even of those gathered in small towns; but it is 
entirely practicable to put a visiting-nurse within reach of 
them both. 

There has been a striking development from the people 
themselves, reaching out on their own for medical services. 
Just as the Friendly Societies in England led the way to pub- 
lic sickness insurance there, so the Spanish Societies in Cuba 
present a successful precedent in organizing mutual health 
services and insurance. These had their origins in the days 
when young Spaniards were brought over to serve the 
Spanish business establishments in Cuba and were housed 
on the premises during their apprenticeship. Societies in 
the nature of sick clubs were started, and these grew into 
permanent organizations as the young men took their place 
in the island life. “Doctors” services were secured and hospi- 
tals set up and maintained through the payment by the 
members of small monthly dues—at the present time gen- 
erally $2 a month. Today the Centro Asturiano, one of the 
largest of the societies, has a membership that reaches over 
all Cuba, with branches in Spain, New York and Tampa, 
and totals 34,108. The combined membership of the Span- 


ish societies in Cuba is said to be 100,000. Here in the 


United States we have witnessed the failure of the private 
practice of medicine to dovetail into modern needs, with its 
old tradition of high fees for the rich, gratuitous service 
to the poor, and sickness an economic calamity for the 
middle classes—a situation reflected in our hospitals with 
their costly private rooms and their free wards. The Span- 
ish Societies cut this knot by their mutual organization 
through which monthly dues take the place of a back- 
breaking experience when serious sickness comes to a family. 
Their success made them the object of professional antago- 
nism when their members rose in the world and could 
afford the services of private doctors; it led to a clash with 
the medical societies and to the withdrawal of the organized 
physicians from services in the Quintas and a doctors’ strike 
—all of which became the subject of a League of Nations 
report. It was a head-on conflict, which still has to be 
resolved, between the old tradition of private practice and 
the insurance principle, with high feelings on both sides. 


HE health benefits of these societies and the system of 

accident and unemployment benefits established in 1921 
for the employes of railroads and tramways, are hopeful 
examples of the response which can be looked for in Cuba 
to collective forms of security and point the way to govern- 
ment experiments in the social insurances. 

Homes for the aged, where the old people were found 
generally seated around a flowering patio in an informal 
fashion, and asylums for orphaned and dependent children 
may be said to be the outstanding expressions of the benevo- 
lent impulse in Cuba. They are in charge of lay boards, 
some of which are very active and alert; and the care of 
the girls is in the hands of Catholic sisterhoods. It is an 
old pattern of social work, for the most part being done 
very charmingly in the physical sense, in gracious surround- 
ings and with kindliness; but an understanding of the 
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psychological and social needs of childhood and adolescence 
is often lacking. 

No cottage institution was seen, such as in the United 
States began, at the turn of the century, to supplant the older 
congregate type. Yet the advantages to be anticipated from 
this reform in Cuba are clearly indicated by the standards 
set in a number of the smaller children’s homes such as the 
Asiol y Creche del Vedado, and the school for the blind. 

One piece of work which seems of real significance is the 
improvement during the last year in the one prison for 
women in Cuba. To appreciate its full meaning, one must 
go back before the fall of Machado. Many of the women 
students of the University believed to be revolutionaries 
were sent there, and out of their personal knowledge they 
have worked to change conditions affecting other women 
less able to help themselves. As a result, after the revolution 
a woman director was appointed for the prison. There had 
been no one with training available for this post but they 
were fortunate in securing a young woman of integrity and 
intelligence, whose methods are instinctively those which 
years of practice and experimentation have proved to be 
both humane and wise in the treatment of prisoners. She 
brings not only a natural aptitude but a real devotion to 
her task and is a heartening example of the resources at 
hand ready to serve Cuba, once a way is found and the 
needs are faced. 


Xe this must go the story of how the Lyceum, a 
social and cultural club for women in Havana, has 
befriended and supported her work in the prison through 
the various political changes which have taken place during 
the last year. With each new political regime there was 
danger of a new appointment at the women’s prison. To 
forestall this, the women of the Lyceum Club laid the situa- 
tion before each new government asking that so good a 
director be allowed to remain. In this way the work has 
gone on uninterrupted, showing how a non-political group 
of this kind can interpret and protect achievements which 
are of use to the community. 

To draw my impressions of the Cuban social agencies 
together, the pressing need is to engineer better community 
and household life, rather than to provide more catch-basins 
for human breakdown and wastage. The existing estab- 
lishments, national and local, public and private, should be 
conceived of as parts of a whole, their service systematized, 
and plans laid to the end that all parts of the island will be 
adequately covered. Fundamentally the national and muni- 
cipal divisions of sanitation and welfare should be over- 
hauled and modernized. Such a process would inevitably 
break with the old institutional tradition and set out to 
reach the needs of the people where they work and live. 
Social institutions have played an important role in the 
development of Cuban society; social work should play an 
adventurous one in the reconstruction of the new Cuba. 
The opportunity lies ready to hand whether we turn to 
recreation, to housing, or to the other elementary wants of 
neighborhood and community life. 

Along with their medical services, the Spanish Societies 
have recognized the importance of supplying means for the 
creative use of leisure time. In the Centro Asturiano, for 
instance, there are not only the elaborate ballrooms, with 
their gleaming chandeliers, a restaurant and game and bil- 


liard rooms, but classrooms in which English, drawing, . 


music, sewing, and office work are taught, and these classes 
are open to members and their families without charge. 
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In speaking of the need for playgrounds and playground 
directors in Havana, a Cuban woman told of the children 
who congregated in a small park near her home. All day, 
she said, they played at revolution. They lined up and 
paraded and shot each other with imaginary guns, dragged 
off the victims and started all over again. With thought and 
insight the spirit to dramatize might well be used for the 
joy and education of Cuban young people, who now have 
little to feed on but the American movies and Spanish 
plays. Such beginnings in the direction of western sports 
as the stadium under construction at the University in 
Havana, a model playground equipped by the Rotary Club 
at Camaguey, and the score boards at the newspaper offices 
that follow baseball have a long way to go in engaging the 
gaming instinct that, from the capital to the meanest cross- 
roads, finds expression in cock-fighting and the omnipresent 
sale of lottery tickets. 

On the low roof of the Municipal Art Museum of San- 
tiago de Cuba there is reproduction of an old street. The 
wall of the next house has been used as a background for 
old doorways and house fronts with their wooden and 
wrought-iron grills, their door knockers and hanging lan- 
terns and red-tiled eaves. The whole has been worked out 
with precision and charm and gives a perfect illusion. But 
the beauty of fine old architecture is not confined to muse- 
ums in Cuba. It can be found in the streets of the early 
provincial cities as well as in many parts of Havana. New 
housing there has been largely in the suburbs and of an 
expensive sort. The suburban development has turned over 
old houses for tenement use. Many of the poorer districts 
in Havana where the old residences have gone through this 
process have escaped the appearance of squalor seen in the 
congested districts of the United States, but nonetheless in 
these fine old dwellings where once one family lived, whole 
families crowd into one room. Many of the rooms have no 
outside air except that coming from a corridor opening on 
a court or patio. They depend on water carried from a 
central hydrant and toilets in the courts. 


UBA and the United States are in truth two of the most 

backward of the civilized nations in developing housing 
for working people. While very little has as yet been done 
in Havana, in the small towns the need is even greater. 
Here there is not the old architecture of the cities, nor the 
quaint thatched roofs of the country-sides to relieve the 
squalor. Built sometimes of stucco, sometimes of wood, 
small houses along streets often scarcely passable for mud 
present pitiable living conditions both inside and out. In- 
doors, in the poorer districts of the towns, one finds little 
more than is essential to life. The inevitable rusty spring 
beds without mattresses seemed a tragic overture of our 
mechanical civilization to people it had not otherwise bene- 
fited. Mud floors are frequent and very often the families 
have no gardens. They live huddled together getting the 
benefits neither of city nor country. 

Look for a moment at a composite picture of four towns 
visited which may be considered a fair cross-section of ad- 
verse conditions, as two of them were in the older settled 
portions of the island, one in the cattle country, with cow- 
boys driving a herd through the streets and the fourth, a 
one-street town, built up from the mud at a railway junc- 
tion in the newer cane country to the East. For range, one 
had 12,000 inhabitants, another 4000, a third 2000 and the 
fourth 500. Only in the larger communities was there water 
supply, the smallest depending on rain water; and neither 
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water nor sewage reached to the poorer streets anywhere. 
The one hospital in the largest town, with a budget for 
twenty patients, attempted to care for forty. There were no 
hospital facilities in the other towns; in one, no doctor at 
all. The schools were less adequate than in city districts; 
the most meager accommodations being in the smallest 
town, its one room open three months in the year, with 
fifty children enrolled and sixty-five unprovided for as 
shown by a recent canvass. 


Bee towns are way-stations to the agricultural districts 
themselves. The production of sugar, the chief crop 
of the island, has been largely industrialized. Long after 
machines, laboratories and railroads have brought science 
to the service or cane-growing and grinding, laborers on 
the whole still live poorly sheltered, precariously fed and 
badly schooled. There are exceptional companies, Cuban 
and American owned, which have provided cottages for 
their mill workers in the centrals, carried on health services 
and maintained fair relations with their employes. But in 
others, company guards, company stores and company 
houses, coupled with a desperately depressed wage scale, are 
a combination that makes for exploitation. The worst con- 
ditions are to be found in the bunk houses and temporary 
shacks provided for migratory Haitian field hands who 
were drawn into the country by the sugar companies to 
move the crop in the season. 

The program of the United Fruit Company (American) 
at Preston, where it maintains the largest sugar mills in the 
world, affords a gauge of what can be looked for from 
progressive business management. The huge area was 
cleared from what had been largely wilderness, and in order 
to draw in and hold a resident labor force for an industry 
which supplies work on a large scale only part of the year, 
the company not only constructed a modern town with 
hospitals and schools at this central but established sub- 
sistence farms for its cane workers—half of them in the 
foothills back from the plantations and the other half near 
the switches and loading stations in the fields. Approxi- 
mately 2000 in all. The company rents the family 15 to 20 
acres of land at around fifty cents an acre per month. We 
were told that if the employe is not working at all during 
the month, he is not required to pay any rent whatever. If 
working, 10 percent of his wages up to the amount of his 
rent is taken out of what he earns,-a scheme which has the 
earmarks of an unemployment reserve for these seasonal 
workers. The men allowed land on this basis must be 
willing to work for the company when needed. Those 
working in the cane were said to be earning at the rate of 
approximately sixty cents a day this last season. The coloni- 
zation plan, as thus far carried out, has cut down but has 
not eliminated migratory labor, and the United Fruit bar- 
racks in which Haitians are housed is the weakest and least 
defensible link in their scheme of management. 

The dwellings in the cane lands are supplied with water 
by the company; those in the hills were built, each one of 
them, fairly near a running stream. If the family is given 
a start and instruction, and is willing to work, the soil will 
yield not only enough food but a balanced diet. A great 
variety of fruits as well as vegetables can be produced on 
these small plots. 

In one family we visited in the foot-hills, there were thir- 


- teen—father, mother, nine children and two old men. The 


house had been built by the company, two rooms, a thatched 
roof, palm-wood walls, mud floor. Four hammocks of 
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potato sacking were rolled up in the room used for kitchen 
and general family affairs; and three rusty iron double beds 
took up the other room. There were several chairs of wood 
and hide made by the father of the family, and twisted rope 
and various wooden utensils were other evidences of native 
handicrafts. In the bedroom a child who they said had 
measles was wound up in a sheet. On another bed was a 
child with chickenpox. They had had no medical atten- 
tion and the mother who was pregnant said that she would 
have to depend on a neighbor to come in and help her 
when her baby came. While this family were far better off 
than the majority of workers in sugar cane, as they had 
been given a start and could count on subsistence, their 
good fortune stopped there. There were no schools, no 
medical attention, no community life within their reach. 
They had the unusual advantage, however, of being part 
of a company system which supported a very fine hospital 
in Preston, so that-in case of serious illness they could be 
carried on horseback, three miles down to the company 
railroad and then to the hospital at the central. 


ROM what has been said, it will readily be seen how 

much further the United Fruit Company has gone than 
companies which have put only enough thought on their 
man-power to insure its survival. Its campaign against 
malaria and its system of sanitary control are plantation- 
wide and successful. The hospital at Preston is modern in 
equipment and scientific in spirit; but like those in urban 
Cuba it does not throw health services into the homes and 
scattered communities. Its agricultural department is fo- 
cussed on sugar and there is no administrative department 
charged with organizing and demonstrating the food crops, 
much less with promoting the recreational and cooperative 
life of the people. Here as elsewhere, company houses, 
company stores, company hospital, company land, company 
employment, tend to create an artificial society; a mixture 
of landlordism and industrialism that whatever its current 
benefits is full of tinder for the future in the midst of a 
struggling political democracy. 

As an illustration of the drive and capacity which the 
Cuban country folk may themselves bring to agricultural 
revival, take the family we stopped to talk with on the main 
central highway between Sanctus e Spiritus and Camaguey. 
There were sixteen in the household, mother, father and 
fourteen children. As the father expressed it, the land was 
so good there that they “would be living divinely within 
a year.” He had three sons who were working in the 
nearby mill, who brought in cash and could help him on 
the place. They had come from a district close at hand 
where they had sold their farm and were renting the 
thatched house and its surrounding acres for forty dollars a 
year. They had brought with them pigs, chickens, oxen, 
ducks, cats and dogs. While the house was very primitive, 
the beds were clean and there was an effective attempt at 
decent living. 

There should be no mistake; the basic issues that underlie 
Cuba’s problems, industrial and rural alike, come down to 
land and wages. On these issues hang the struggle against 
starvation and for self-government and the chance of a 
higher standard of living for the people. Other sections 
of our Cuban report deal with the larger phases of rural re- 
construction from soil surveys to land colonization and pro- 
ject the institution of civic centers throughout rural Cuba. 

The part that women have come to play in Cuban life led 
us to feel that they have creative (Continued on page 95) 
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Where a monument to Machado once stood in 
Havana, a sculpture of victory walking forth from 
death will be placed as a symbol of the revolution 
against his tyranny (opposite page.) The artist, Felix 
Cabarrocas, was born in the Cuban capital and has 
his studio there. He is both an architect and sculptor. 
His monument to the fallen Spanish soldier is one 
of the most interesting sights on San Juan Hill. The 
head of the Carib Indian (right) goes back to the 
Cubans of Columbus's time. Cubans in these years 
of strain and reconstruction may find the spur of 
allegory in The Last Stroke (above) which stands 
simply as a nautical piece in the Havana Yacht Club 
so much visited by Americans. Cabarrocas has been 
at work the past year on a massive monument with 
appealing figures in commemoration of the students 
who gave their lives in the revolt against Machado. 
To him Cuban art has no folk roots but starts with now 
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had the finest of schools, with a beautiful building 

and playground, a kindergarten, library and skilled 
teachers, while over the other side of the tracks parents who 
paid the same or higher tax rate saw their youngsters go off 
each morning to a cold, run-down shed where one over- 
worked and underpaid teacher struggled alone. Yet a con- 
trast which we would not tolerate before our eyes is a 
commonplace within the borders of every state. As a result 
of our method of school-financing educational opportunity 
lies like a patchwork quilt over the United States, with 
bright and dark spots juxtaposed without rhyme or reason. 

The current complaint about our public schools is that 
they cost too much. Six decades saw costs of public ele- 
mentary and secondary schooling rise not far from forty- 
fold—from $63 million in 1870 to $2316 million in 1930. 
Between 1910 and 1930 expenditures nearly quadrupled. 
Since 1930 there has been a decrease: by 1932 to $2175 mil- 
lion, by 1934 to an estimated $1800 million. The expendi- 
ture per pupil, in average daily attendance, which had risen 
from $33.23 in 1910 to $108.49 in 1930, fell back in 1934 to 
about $80. 

Part of the increase in costs was due to increased enroll- 
ment as the children of native and foreign-born parents, of 
the South and the North, of black and white, have been 
drawn into the schools in greater numbers. In 1870 there 
were 6,900,000 children in public elementary and secondary 
schools; in 1910, 17,800,000; in 1930, 25,700,000. Since 1930 
there has been a slight decrease in elementary pupils which 
probably will continue because of the decline in the birth- 
rate and the stoppage of immigration. Enrollment in the 
highschools, however, which has approximately doubled 
each decade since 1870, increased between 1930 and 1932 at 
almost twice the average rate of preceding years. More than 
half the boys and girls of highschool age now are enrolled 
so that this growth cannot continue indefinitely, but it will 
probably do so for some years to come, even when business 
picks up, because of our disinclination to have youngsters 
enter industry before the age of eighteen. With 26 million 
of our 32 million children of elementary and highschool 
age enrolled in public, private and parochial schools, we are 
reaching, however, a relative saturation point. 

Other factors which increased the costs of education were 
the rise in the price level up to 1930, the rising percentage 
of pupils in highschools where per capita costs usually are 
higher, rising standards for buildings and supplies, and 
increases in teachers’ salaries. That this last has not been 
unduly great may be seen from the fact that in 1932 the 
average teacher’s sal- 
ary was $1417, and 
that a quarter of all 
teachers are receiving 
less than the codes 
require for unskilled 
industrial labor. 

It is trite but ex- 
ceedingly true that it 
is the great drop in 
national income 
which makes the cost 


ANY town would rebel if the children of one district 


What schooling of the children of America can be salvaged 
from the depression hangs on action at the state capitals 
this winter. Whether those who are now denied educational 
opportunities are to have them, whether a more equitable 
distribution of the tax burden is attained, whether the effi- 
ciency of the educational systems shall be enhanced, depends 
on the measures of school financing, defeated, put through. 
An illumination of long-run issues back of crisis legislation 
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of education and all other governmental functions burden- 
some. Because of that drop and in spite of retrenchments, 
costs of elementary and secondary education rose from about 
2.7 percent of national income in 1929 to about 5.5 percent 
in 1932. As a result many teachers have gone unpaid for 
months, classes have been increased in size, and there have 
been cuts in the curriculum, especially in such fields as art, 
music, health instruction, physical education, kindergartens 
and the like. Expenses for maintenance and operation have 
been slashed to the bone. In spite of increased enrollment 
and overcrowded conditions in many schools, new building 
stopped almost completely until funds under the PWA gave 
some slight impetus. Worst of all, in some of the hardest- 
hit sections of the country, schools have been kept open only 
by the aid of federal-relief funds. 

This paring-down process has revealed anew contrasts 
which belie our democratic educational ideals. For years it 
has been accepted, as though a law of nature, that some dis- 
tricts should have schools that were nearly ideal and others 
a system unworthy of the name; that some districts should 
pay five or more times as high a tax rate to support a meager 
program as others paid to maintain the most elaborate type. 
The rule has been that educational opportunity depended 
on the locality rather than the state organization as a whole. 
When oil was discovered in one small district, for example, 
the tax rate went down to almost nothing and an excellent 
school was developed, unavailable to children who had the 
misfortune to live the other side of a barbed-wire fence. 


pte intense localism of organization in school affairs is 
odd since there can be no doubt that education is legally 
a state function. In constitution after constitution there is 
some such statement as “the legislature shall establish and 
maintain a uniform and efficient system of free public edu- 
cation.” All of the powers of local districts are derived from 
the state. This is as it should be, for whether education is 
viewed as a preparation for citizenship or as an element in 
equality of opportunity there appears to be no reason for 
compelling part of the population to content themselves 
with the meagerest sort of an educational opportunity while 
other parts of the population have almost all that could be 
desired. 

It is not even advisable from the standpoint of the wealthy 
and prosperous communities that other localities be allowed 
to have extremely poor educational facilities. In all prob- 
ability pupils of the poorest localities will move to other 
places. The poorer the community, the more certain it is 
that for the economic well-being of its inhabitants and of 
society the population 
should shift to more 
favorable locations. A 
study of former pupils 
of the Belleville Farm- 
er’s Academy of New 
York, which had been 
in operation for more 
than eighty years, 
showed that only 46 
percent had settled in 
the locality in which 
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As Maine goes so goes the Nation. These three elementary 
schools of the New England state are typical of a situa- 
tion accepted as a matter of course all over the country— 
that some districts should have good schooling while 
others have only the most meager educational facilities 


they had received their education. While the moving-van 
remains a typical feature of American life it is bad policy 
even for the most fortunate localities to allow any locality 
to have poor educational facilities. 

Neither is it defensible to allow one community to tax 
itself almost out of existence for schools while other com- 
munities tax themselves a very low rate. This is particularly 
true since the richest community frequently depends upon 
a manufacturing plant or a railroad which draws its income 
from a wide area for the large taxable valuation which 
makes possible a low tax rate. There are some school dis- 
tricts, for example, which are crossed by as many as eight 
railroad tracks. According to the laws of some states such 
districts are permitted to tax this railroad mileage for their 
own benefit, but on what basis can it be said that such com- 
munities are entitled to the full benefits of that taxation? 
Taxes from the property or business in a city should not 
necessarily be devoted to the maintenance of services for the 
city alone since the city is 
dependent for its very life ig 
blood on its outlying terri- 
tory, wherever that may be. 

What has been said con- 
cerning excellent schools and 
poor schools within a state 
must not be construed as call- 
ing for a general levelling of 
educational opportunity. It 
is devoutly to be hoped that 
in equalizing educational op- 
portunities the poor schools 
will be improved and the best 
continued and also improved. 
It is possible that even with 
the most enlightened and 
active leadership we will be 
unable for a long time to 
eliminate some inequalities in educational opportunity, but 
there is no doubt but that earnest efforts and proper legis- 
lative and financial methods will do much to improve the 
poorer schools and so lessen the disparity. 

Every state in the Union has made some sort of a start 
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in helping its localities to support schools by supervision 
and guidance and by allotment of funds. Most of them have 
some special provision for the maintenance of schools in those 
districts which do not have sufficient tax resources in their 
own borders. Some, such as Maryland, New York, Dela- 
ware, and California have 
systems of finance which 
guarantee at leasta minimum 
standard of financial support 
in every locality. The diff- 
culty in the majority of states 
is that the great bulk of aid 
to school districts is distrib- 
uted without regard to the 
relative amounts of financial 
resources at the command 
of the districts. Indeed, in 
some cases aid is distributed 
so that wealthy districts re- 
ceive more aid than poor 
ones, as is the tendency when 
aid is apportioned in accord- 
ance with the number of 
teachers employed, since a 
rich community will usually employ more teachers for a 
given number of children than a poor one and will there- 
fore receive more aid. Another type of distribution which 
has the tendency to give the wealthier districts more aid is 
that one in which aid is distributed as a partial reimburse- 
ment for expenditures in maintaining some special activity 
such as kindergartens, physical education, library service or 
vocational training. The wealthier and more progressive 
districts are better able to engage in such activities and 
therefore tend to monopolize aid distributed on such a basis. 

Furthermore in most of the states the amount of the 
funds provided as aid by the state is entirely too small, even 
if ideally distributed to equalize satisfactorily support and 
also to give the relief generally felt necessary for the general 
property and real-estate taxes. As a result relatively few 
states maintain an adequate system of finance for education 
throughout their borders. The need for such a system can 
be seen from the fact that in any state there are many dis- 
tricts which are ten times or more as able to support educa- 
tional programs as the poorest districts in that state. 

The demand to relieve real estate from part of its burden 
of taxation is natural. According to a report of the National 
Industrial Conference Board, the net cash income from 
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farms in 1932 had dropped more than 70 percent from that 
of 1925, while taxes had dropped only 13 percent. Under 
such conditions the farmer is frequently required to pay 
taxes which he cannot raise. In the towns also real-estate 
values have shrunk to a fraction of their former amounts 
and rents often are insufficient to pay the taxes and upkeep 
of the property. 

To provide funds to equalize educational opportunities 
and to afford some relief to real-estate owners it will be nec- 
essary to find new taxes to raise the new state funds required. 
Fortunately the new income, inheritance, corporation and 
other business taxes recommended by fiscal authorities are 
of the type properly administered by the state rather than 
the locality. Imposition of such taxes in states that do not 
already possess them will serve to round out their systems 
of taxation in accordance with recommendations such as are 
contained in the Second Model Tax Plan of the National 
Tax Association. 


ie often is said that the American public is being crushed 
by taxes and that taxes are mainly responsible for delay 
in recovery. One newspaper of great circulation advises that 
taxes be halved to bring back prosperity. The proportion 
of the national income absorbed by local, state. and federal 
taxation in the United States has about doubled in recent 
years, largely because of the halving of the national income, 
and taxes will continue burdensome until the national in- 
come is restored to its former size. Nevertheless, though 
perhaps it is cold comfort, the United States apparently is 
less heavily taxed than the three leading European powers. 
According to the latest estimates of the National Industrial 
Conference Board the total percentage of the total income 
absorbed by all taxes in the United States for the year 1932 
was 20.3 percent in contrast to 25.7 percent in the United 
Kingdom, 21.9 percent in Germany, 25.2 percent in France. 
The paper which is advising the halving of taxes to bring 
prosperity probably would comment optimistically on a 
prospective large increase in the purchase of motor cars, but 
if an increase in the amount spent for education were pro- 
posed very likely it would voice alarm. In the long run, 
however, the relative desirability of the public or the private 
expenditures of any portion of the national income depends 
upon their relative long-run benefits to society as a whole 
rather than upon whether they are public or private. 

Adoption of the recommendations of the most recent 
state school surveys would involve very little immediate 
increase in the tax burden. It is recommended that the bulk 
of money obtained from new taxes be used to reduce those 
present taxes for schools which are considered too high, to 
produce a better balance of the burden of taxation. As this 
is done it is recommended that the financial support of the 
state be extended to the less able communities for the im- 
provement of their educational opportunities as rapidly as 
it can be efficiently utilized. The second process is of neces- 
sity a gradual one. 

Financial support for education does not in itself assure 
educational opportunity, there must also be effective organi- 
zation. In this regard the United States is fortunate, on the 
whole, in respect to schools in its cities where for several 
decades the customary form of organization has been a lay, 
unsalaried board who have selected a superintendent of 
schools on a professional basis to act as their advisor and 
executive officer. This is the type of administrative organi- 


zation exemplified in cities employing the city-manager type 


of municipal government, regarded by most authorities as 
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the most efficient. Partly because of the excellence of the 
administrative set-up of the schools and partly because of 
the high regard in which the citizens have held their work, 
school administration has been called the bright spot in 
American municipal government. 

For rural schools the picture is not so favorable, since most 
of the districts are far too small to support complete school 
organizations or to attract the abler types of men to their 
government. All over the country, even in the most popu- 
lous states, farmers’ children are served largely by one-teqcher 
schools, of which there are approximately 150,000. These 
schools cannot offer the opportunities afforded by larger 
schools. Nor is the transition from elementary school to high 
school as easy for pupils in one-teacher and other small 
schools as for the pupils in larger schools under the same 
administration as the highschools. No unit of administra- 
tion with less than thirty to forty teachers can afford all the 
services which form a complete program, nor does it have 
a population large enough to insure the presence of able lay 
leaders on its governing board. One of the larger tasks fac- 
ing educational leaders is the organization of the smaller 
school districts into larger units to increase their educational 
efficiency. 

Reorganization is of importance financially because it 
aids in equalizing the burden of support by the fact that 
often able and less able small districts would be amalga- 
mated. In actual saving of money, reorganization would not 
be so important as is frequently assumed. A recent investi- 
gation covering a large part of the work that has been done 
in planning large school units, found that when new costs 
of transportation are included reorganization would effect 
an average saving of about 7.5 percent in current expenses. 
Usually reorganizations have been made to obtain better 
schools, not to save money, and more rather than less has 
been spent subsequently. A saving of 7.5 percent in the 
current expenditures of all rural schools would amount only 
to about $50 million annually, approximately 2.5 percent 
of total public elementary and secondary school costs. Such 
a saving is eminently worthwhile, but not startling. Reor- 
ganization of rural education should be accomplished for ad- 
ministrative and educational rather than for financial reasons. 


Eyes social and economic argument in favor of equal- 
izing educational opportunities and support within the 
states applies also to equalization between states. The states 
are economically interdependent. Population moves from 
state to state, and the ignorance or intelligence of any one 
state should be a concern to all. The richest state is six times 
more able to support a program of education than the poor- 
est; and the twelve richest states have three times as much 
wealth per pupil for the support of education as the twelve 
poorest. There is no hope of a really democratic educational 
program on an equal basis of taxation without the interven- 
tion of federal aid. The expenditure per pupil in public 
elementary and secondary schools varied from $35 in one 
state to $192 in another for the year 1930 and this in spite 
of the fact that the first state was using only 4 percent of 
the total income of its population for education while the 
second spent 5.7 percent. In that same year a state with one 
of the better educational systems was able to support it by 
an expenditure of 2.4 percént of the total income of its 
population, while a state with one of the most poverty- 
stricken systems used 6.9 percent of income. 

Federal aid to the schools not only is necessary to 
equalize educational opportunities, (Continued on page 6) 
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ALWAYS THERE ARE ALIBIS 


OW comes news of the signature, by Premier Musso- 
lini of Italy and Foreign Minister Laval of France, 
of agreements officially described as “relative to the 
interests of the two countries in Africa and some acts that 
register the community of views existing between their 
governments on questions of European order,” including 
“the necessity for a plurilateral understanding on the Cen- 
tral European question.” Assuming that this means a guar- 
antee (specifically against Germany) of the independence 
of Austria, it is accepted throughout Europe as removing 
the most threatening immediate menace to world peace. 
Following the subsidence of fear about the Saar it is in that 
| respect the best piece of news emerging in a long time from 
the tangle of European interplay. Good understanding be- 
| tween France and Italy was one of the Impossibles of the 
gloom-mongers. But .. .. 

Their “interests in Africa.” This would seem to mean a 
free hand for Italy in its current affair with Abyssinia; os- 
tensibly a border dispute complicated by the fact that avail- 
able maps do not accurately locate the boundary, and that 
we have as yet only charge and countercharge, clouded by 
Ttaly’s disdain of Abyssinia’s appeal to the League of Na- 
tions, of which both are members pledged to its procedure. 
Further clouded by the existence in Abyssinia of rich and 
coveted resources of gold, platinum, iron, coal, potash and 
other minerals, possibly oil. And, be it noted, both British 
and French Somaliland and Italian Eritrea likewise abut 
upon Abyssinia. So reassurance in Central Europe comes 
at the price of dubious possibilities in Africa. 

It is always so. Seldom if ever, whether in public affairs 
or personal, have we the simple and easy choice between 

the absolutely right and the absolutely wrong. Nature 

knows no such colors as black and white; always we must 
choose between shades of gray, and even they shift in tone- 
value with the point of view. Tragedy consists not in the 
defeat of Right by Wrong, but in the outcome—for the 
moment anyway—of conflict between two Rights; some 
kind of Truth forever on the scaffold, and the Throne 
occupied by somebody’s idea of Wrong. Always there are 
more or less extenuating circumstances, excuses, apologies, 
offsets, alibis; and wise is he who can look at his own case 
from the other fellow’s standpoint. Such is the distinguished 
German Jew, keenly suffering in mind and estate from 
persecutions in the homeland of himself, his father and his 
father’s fathers, yet serenely philosophical, who said to me 
yesterday: 

“Not everything that Hitler has done is bad.” 

“That's the terrible thing about it,” I said, “as it is like- 
wise about Mussolini and the tyranny in Russia. The good 
things blind the unthinking to the price of them.” 

“Tt is better, too,” this philosopher added, “that our perse- 
cution should be open and above-board, as in Germany, 
than secret and hypocritical, as in—in some other countries. 
So honest men can see it in its true colors.” 


AC every point in the international field where conflict 
exists or is threatened these considerations apply. In 
‘Mo instance is any nation or group fighting or threatening 
without self-justification. Even the shameless outrage of the 
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Japanese navy at Shanghai has its smug excuse. Captain 
Tamon Yamaguchi, naval attaché of the Japanese embassy 
at Washington, is out just now with a pamphlet in the 
course of which he naively describes it as “actually provoked 
by China’s contempt of Japan,” and that contempt at least 
partly due to the Japanese acceptance of naval inferiority. 
Well, nothing about that particular affair, including the 
gallantry with which the Chinese Nineteenth Route Army 
licked the invaders to a standstill, tended to diminish that 
contempt! However, that is by the way. Japan has a better 
case than that, even as regards Manchukuo. Lay aside the 
feeling of the Japanese (in which they are by no means 
unique) that they are a people preferred of heaven, and as 
such under divine commission to spread abroad the inesti- 
mable blessings of their own fultur and beneficent author- 
ity; as well entitled as the British, the French, the Dutch, 
the Portuguese—or for that matter the Americans as re- 
gards the Philippines, Hawaii, Guam—to retain, if neces- 
sary by force, what they took by force. Better entitled if 
anything, because the territories concerned are in their own 
Oriental neighborhood, in a posture justifying (they think) 
their own “Monroe Doctrine” in the East. Lay aside too the 
never-forgotten or forgiven fact that they took Manchuria 
not from China but from Russia, and were cheated of the 
fruits of that victory by the concert of the Western nations. 
Under all there lies for Japan another and quite different 
consideration, of which the British for instance, deep in 
India, have little right to complain. 

It is common to think that the Japanese want to conquer 
territory, especially in China, for Japanese colonization, to 
relieve overcrowding upon their own islands, where barely 
one seventh of the soil is cultivable. This idea is misled. 
The Japanese have their standards of living, too high for 
competition in labor with most of the peoples of the East, 
including the Chinese. They do not want or expect to 
colonize Manchuria, whose population is overwhelmingly 
Chinese. What they do want chiefly is to establish peace and 
order in those regions, so that the native population, living 
by standards rising but at best below the Japanese, will 
furnish a market for the products of Japanese working in 
Japan. Anyway this is their avowed alibi. 

It is doubtless quite true that the Japanese—barring a few 
crazy swashbucklers the like of which every nation includ- 
ing our own has in its army and navy and civil life—intend 
no attack now or in the conceivable future upon Great Britain 
or the United States. They understand perfectly the futility 
of anything of the sort. Ambassador Saito said it in so many 
words to the Foreign Policy Association in New York: 

The best we could ever do would be to capture a few out- 
lying British or American possessions, which would never be 
a telling blow to either of those countries. 

But they do declare and intend to establish a “special posi- 
tion” of preeminence on the Pacific edge of Asia. The posi- 
tion actually acknowledged, by the way, by our own secre- 
tary of state, Mr. Lansing, in the so-called Lansing-Ishii 
agreement of 1917. Our subsequent abrogation of that con- 
cession, together with the impetuous enactment of the to 
them hateful immigration restrictions went far to destroy 
the long-standing friendship of the Japanese and has con- 
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tributed sensibly to their arrogance—their “inferiority com- 
plex” if you will—in their intention to look out hereafter 
for their own interests. Nothing of lubrication was added 
by our own retired Admiral Pratt, upon that same occasion 
retorting to Ambassador Saito that Japan had no special 
rights in the East beyond the natural commercial advantage 
of proximity. 

Anyhow, take it or leave it, this claim of “special position” 
-is as fondly held by Japan as is our own of special hegemony 
in the western hemisphere. They want, and intend to have, 
a navy sufficient to enforce it. They make the somewhat 
reasonable claim that advances, especially in aviation, with 
the construction of naval ships carrying flocks of airplanes, 
have changed the whole picture upon which the 5:5:3 naval 
ratio was based. Moreover, they intend to hang onto the 
Pacific islands—the Larones, Marshalls and Carolines—for- 
merly possessions of Germany, over which the war settlement 
gave them “mandate” under the League of Nations. One 
of the most difficult juridical questions confronting the 
League is the unprecedented one of what happens to a man- 
date when the holder of it quits the League! Our own island 
of Guam in the midst of the aforesaid Ladrones, offers no 
precedent, even though it was conceded to us by the peace 
arrangements; they only confirmed an existing title based 
upon the fact that we took it by force from Spain in 1898. 
The issue will have to be faced almost immediately, when 
Japan’s resignation from the League takes effect. Mean- 
while, there is strong suspicion that Japan, in flat violation 
of the conditions governing mandates, has been fortifying 


those islands. The Japanese deny it, declaring that the great 


expenditures acknowledged have been for harbor improve- 
ments and such-like. But they won’t let anybody go there 
for a look, and even turned back a scientific expedition. 


PxeN less susceptible of downright classification as right- 
or-wrong is the proposed new constitution to govern 
India and its relations with the British government. There 
is not in the world a political situation to compare with it 
in complexity; nor one in which a more plausible case can 
be made. Compare the “special position” of Great Britain 
in India with that claimed by Japan. The British have had 
theirs for well-nigh 300 years; the Japanese have not yet 
established theirs. Whether or not the British ought to have 
acquired responsibility for India is an academic question; 
anyhow they did, and they have it now. How long they 
will continue to have it is another story; but nothing could 
be more evident than that the British conscience allows no 
peace of mind on the subject. Assuming that you have the 
British sort of conscience, prodded by increasing Indian 
discontent, and aspire to solve one of the greatest problems 
in the world; sit yourself down in some idle hour and 
frame the outline of a basis of the simplest kind—never 
mind details; just the high spots—for the governance of one 
fifth of the human race, occupying literally a continent; 
whose inhabitants have not in any of their 200 languages, 
spoken by more than forty-five more or less distinct races, 
any common word with which to denominate their com- 
mon country, whose total area and population approximate 
those of the whole of Europe without Russia. In Sanskrit 
it might be “Bharata-varsha,” but Sanskrit is no more the 
language of India than Latin is of Europe. “India” is de- 
rived from “Indus,” the name of one river. “Hindustan” 
applies only to the upper basin of the Ganges where they 


talk Hindu. There are 240 million Hindus, 77 million Mo-~* 


hammedans, and 13 million Buddhists, to say nothing of the 
scattering of 4,500,000 nominally Christian of whom 1,800,- 
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000 are Roman Catholics. None of our states has as many 
people as Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, Burma, 
Madras, the Punjab, the United Provinces, Hyderabad or 
the Rajputana Agency. Seasoning through all this of some- 
thing like 2400 separable castes and tribes. And you are to 
provide a charter of self-government for these, the vast 
majority of whom can neither read nor write. The bill 
constituting, a generation ago, the commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia, spoken of as “a constitution for a continent,” and 
regarded as a stupendous political achievement, dealt+ with 
some 5 million souls; as compared with India, a simple 
problem. Our own constitution was child’s play compared 
with the task of making a federal charter for India. 

After eighteen months of study and some 150 meetings, 
the joint parliamentary commission, known as the Linlith- 
gow Committee, has produced its momentous document; 
it is already on its way into the British Parliament, and its 
adoption seems almost certain. We shall hear much about it 
during the coming months. Obviously space is not available 
here for analysis of it; nor would that be useful—no casual 
reader, unacquainted with India, could form an intelligent — 
judgment of its merits. But, does Great Britain in any 
sense or degree surrender its authority over India? It does 
not—did you expect it? Under this charter the Viceroy is 
as much a dictator as ever; even more so. Does it guarantee 
or provide for any betterment of the unspeakable poverty 
of the peasantry? It does not. Rather it confirms the footing 
of the propertied, it gives fresh recognition to the rule of 
the native princes; it retains British absolute control over 
military and police; in general it yields nothing that matters. - 
Within a framework of rigid “safeguards” it does materi- 
ally extend and elaborate local self-government, in limited 
guise of parliamentary form and terminology. 

Nevertheless, one cannot overlook the significance of the 
fact that opposition to it is as vociferous from one extreme 
as from the other. The conservative die-hards in England 
denounce it with foam at the mouth as “scuttling.” On the 
other hand, the Congress Party, the most influential body of 
Indian Nationalists, scorn the proposals as ultra-reactionary. 
Prof. Harold Laski describes the report as “a supreme ex- 
ample of the technique of economic imperialism in action.” 
But J. L. Garvin, for whose sanity and level-headedness I 
have considerable respect, himself a conservative, in his 
London Observer ecstatically calls it “second to none among 
historic state papers.” More weighty with me than any of 
these opinions is the fact that Gen. Jan Christian Smuts, 
that doughty old Boer who helped fight Britain in South 
Africa and often has acted as peace-maker within the British 
Empire, has appealed to Mahatma Ghandi and the Indian 
National Congress to support the new constitution and so 
win peace in India at least for the time being. From where 
I sit, it looks on the whole as if here was something sub- 
stantial upon which the fight for liberty in India could find 
a new toe-hold. 

All along the line we have the time-rotted excuses, as for 
the butcheries, “purges,” beatings, imprisonments, exiles 
and other persecutions, in Russia, Germany, Italy, Jugo- 
slavia, Spain and elsewhere including India—we should 
have them in our own country if this or that crowd could 
have its way; we do have our own Mooneys, lynchings 
and condoned police brutalities. Not so long ago we our- 
selves were “benevolently assimilating.” They all have their 
pseudo-virtuous alibis. I would not flip a punched kopek 
for choice among them. They all stem off the same tree. 
As was said of old: “Whosoever killeth you will think he 
doeth God service.” 
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PEOPLE STILL WANT INTERPRETERS 


af HOU shall not escape 
calumny” is a pertinent 
warning to-social scien- 
tists in these days of confu- 
sion. For one thing, even a 
little knowledge makes it dif- 
ficult for a man to live any- 
where but in the broad middle ground of opinion. And, 
as has been pointed out by the usual editor of this column 
(now busy with adult education in Des Moines,) the middle 
ground is the place where you get not only the arrows 
meant for you especially but a lot more. You are there in 
line between Extremists on the Left and Extremists on the 
Right, and the shots they aim at each other find entirely 
satisfactory targets in your midriff or posterior. 

So some members of the craft have retired into silence 
where they can, with sad dignity, support the accusation 
that they do not know their stuff and never did. They 
can remember that no one paid any attention to their 
objections when the world was racing with loud cheers 
into the present ditch. Some are hardier and court certain 
abuse and likely futility by insisting that popular feeling 
does not determine ultimate truths. And now recently, 
the scientists are finding a new technique for making some 
sort of a contribution without too much risk. They are 
putting out compilations of newspaper clippings, as if to 
say, “Here are the truths and the truths shall make you 
free.” In spite of this pluralistic caution, they shall not 
escape calumny—at least not here. 

After giving the customary thanks to Professor Fairchild 
and Professor Buck for their skilful compendia (in both 
cases deserved) we can justifiably ask—and then what? 
Of course, these two books are well put together. Made 
up of news stories, comment, and signed articles of nearly 
all possible kinds from the New York Times, Current His- 
tory, and the Annalist of the New Deal period, they. focus 
confusion into smaller compass. That helps. Such a fac- 
tory of news and opinion as the New York Times Company 
is itself a sufferer from over-production and all the news 
that’s fit to print is far from being worth reading. With 
reasonably logical classifications, these two authors have 
made selections and the assorted clippings are left to speak 
for themselves. 

What do they say? The surveyors do not offer any hints 
and can no doubt disclaim responsibility for anything but 
selection. Here are many facts in manageable condensa- 
tion; here are opinions from Berle and Wallace, Ogden 
Mills and Davis, Mencken et al. The events still have a 
certain interest adhering to them; many of the opinions are 
already musty. But is that all we ask of a social scientist, 
a bag of siftings? 

A fundamental question as to the function of the scholar 
in modern self-governing communities grows out of this. 
One hastens to acknowledge that neither Fairchild nor 
Buck has tried to dodge his responsibility as interpreter in 
other publications. At least one reader is still grateful to 
Professor Fairchild for an article in a magazine not many 
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months ago with the heretical 
title, You Can’t Have Both. 
The question arises quite out- 
side the general practice of 
the authors in question but di- 
rectly out of these two books. 
We need not, for the moment, 
be concerned with the principle that selection alone is inter- 
pretation in some degree. Our calumny against them, if 
that it be, is that they have not here labored to good purpose 
because selection is not interpretation enough. Such books 
as these require teachers to make them worth anything, 
except in the hands of a reader who has a creative and well- 
trained mind of his own. There are such readers, of course, 
but publishers don’t count them in millions. 

This would all appear to be quite obvious if it were not 
true that many who pronounce fair-sounding political doc- 
trines, and others who speak for adult education, are con- 
stantly arguing to the contrary. “Give ’em facts. If they 
have no opinions, let ’em eat facts.” If a teacher presumes 
to express an opinion, he will be diverting people from the 
blessed facts, these authorities tell us. Then the democratic 
process, somehow gummed up by this unwarranted inter- 
ference, will not produce a wise answer. But anyone who 
has ever faced a popular audience with a responsibility to 
talk sense about a public question knows that people want 
guides to facts and interpreters who can be trusted. Here 
the horn of the dilemma approaches to impale us. Is it not 
true that a social scientist who deals with current problems 
must give both sides a chance, and include all pertinent 
facts, and be fair? To be sure. The first element in fairness, 
however, is to tell which side you put your own bets on; 
and pertinent facts are those you think are pertinent; and 
giving both sides a chance includes nothing more—nor less 
—than sportsmanship. 
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Goyer te disinterestedness might be valuable in a 
social scientist, if it were imaginable. He may be less a 
scientist for not being completely detached from his data; 
that is one of the handicaps he accepted when he chose his 
calling. But to pretend a complete “non-partisanship” when 
secret optimisms and despairs, and unacknowledged biases, 
are working in the heart, is too much hypocrisy to deserve 
a name so honorable as “scientific.” 

The problem of just how scientific functions in the field 
of man’s practical affairs were to be defined had little more 
than an academic interest a few years ago. The students, 
and especially the much abused classic economists, might 
have helped a good deal if they had been listened to by 
either statesmen or voters. But now the statesmen who 
declared proudly that “no damned college professors could 
tell them how to run the government” have mostly with- 
drawn into their caves and the voters who laughed at 
Hoover’s commissions are a little more respectful toward 
Roosevelt’s brain-trusters. And we have a swiftly develop- 
ing interest among public-school officials which may make 
political education for adults a part of the normal program 
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The parachute jumper. From a collection of the most sensational 
news pictures, some famous, some too harrowing for newspaper 
use. Here are “‘ace’’ pictures of two hemispheres, taken by cam- 
era-men and amateurs: fires, wrecks, riots, war, industrial con- 


flict, torture, lynchings, electrocutions, murders, epidemics, 
and an occasional act of God that seems dignified tragedy in 
comparison with man’s chamber of horrors. A feast for King 
Demos, who sits in placid comfort demanding vicarious thrills. 
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nearly everywhere within a very brief time. Definition is now 
important. 

In this new role which the times seem to thrust him into, 
counsellor, or interpreter, or educator, or expert—the social 
scientist will have to do more than paste up scrapbooks. He 
will have to go beyond the mere assemblages of data in two 
ways at least. First, by analysis. Who else can show up the 
fallacies in current popular thinking? This is probably the 
easier part of his job and most men of the guild could be doing 
it much more generously than they are doing it at present. For 
instance, “everybody” thought in 1928 that we had an inex- 
pugnable prosperity. Now that same “everybody” thinks we 
are sunk. The present fashionable notion is quite as unscien- 
tific as the one that was abandoned. Of course, the scientist 
will be accused of obstructing progress when he does so, but 
how can he refuse to point out that “collective action” and 
“the new social order” are slogans, slung about with just as 
much recklessness as were “keep the government out of busi- 
ness” and “the American way” in a somewhat happier era. If 
the scientist is to be practically useful at the moment, he has 
to accept the chilly task of asking questions and qualifying 
the popular simplistic formulas until they are manageable as 
working hypotheses. What could be further apart than the 
meaning popularly given to Stuart Chase’s bright phrase, “an 
economy of abundance” and the cautious hopefulness of the 
professional student of economics? It is neither sound peda- 
gogy nor sound politics to ignore the resulting obfuscation. 

Similarly, the scientist must go further than mere bi-partisan 
reporting in the line of synthesis. This is more difficult. But 
an economist or sociologist has at least the same duty as any 
other man to be social philosopher to the limit of his knowl- 
edge and his imagination. 
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For these reasons, the gratitude felt toward Fairchild and~ 
Buck is genuine enough, but temperate. If this were the ukase 
of a dictator it would end with an order to both of them to 
retire to the study and not come out again until they had pro- 
duced thorough analyses of their assembled data and as good 
an interpretation as they could make. Their books are useful 
and will probably be widely read in schools and by the gen- 
eral public. When can we expect the study guides that go 
with them? Lyman Bryson 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


The World As University : 


A PILGRIMAGE OF IDEAS OR THE RE-EDUCATION OF SHER- 
WOOD EDDY, by Sherwood Eddy. Farrar & Rinehart. 336 pp. Price 
$2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

ae EDDY writes as he lives, moving rapidly and 

touching many things, some of them with a measure of 
profundity. One could wish that he had taken several years to 
write his autobiography rather than dashing it off before the 
next boat sailed for the Orient. His life story is worth preserv- 
ing in the best form. He has traveled far in every sense, and all 
his pilgrimages are significant. Restless and impulsive, as he 
confesses, he remains essentially the Christian evangelist, but of 

a distinctly modern type. Beginning a strict moralist he has 

traveled the road to a broad and tolerant humanitarianism. Liy- 

ing all his life on the dividends of invested capital, he is never- 
theless a socialist of the left wing. Youthful writer of an uncriti- 
cal prize essay on militarism, he ends up a full-fledged pacifist. 

Typically American in his zeal and intensity, he has combined 

thought and activity in a remarkable degree. 

Here is a man who has lived a most useful life. His Euro- 
pean seminars alone are a remarkable contribution. Through 
them more than one thousand influential Americans have been 
brought face to face with the main currents and significant per- 
sonalities of continental life. Nor can we estimate the value of 
his touch upon the student life of four continents. Some will 
smile at his admiration for the British Empire, and others will 
not share his enthusiasm for foreign missions, but no one can 
doubt that he speaks from the authority of personal experience, 
and with a critical mind. His estimate of capitalism and his 
comments on the Russian experiment, as well as the develop- 
ment of his philosophy of religion, deserve a wide reading. 

Mr. Eddy pays his respects to the mis-education which de- 
layed his maturity for a generation. But he has had the world 
for a university, and his teachers are the noble spirits of all 
time. One gathers that those who have influenced him most are 
Jesus and Plato from the ancient world, Karl Marx and Ghandi 
from the modern. Of the latter he writes: “His picture alone 
hangs above my desk.” Mr. Eddy’s story is essentially that of a 
man becoming civilized. The roots of his economic, social and 
political philosophy are to be found in his attainment of a broad 
and generous culture. His pacifism and socialism come from a 
degree of civilization which forbids him to participate in or 
condone either the exploitation or the butchery of his fellowman. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. JoHNn Pau Jones 


A Great Teacher 


MYSELF, by John R. Commons., Macmillan. 201 pp. Price $3 postpaid of 
Survey Graphic. 
HESE are crucial days for self-evaluation and particularly so 
for men like John R. Commons whose influence has made 
an indelible mark upon the American scene. What yardstick 
can one use? The collapse of many of our most cherished 
institutions, the failure of our society to meet the importunate 
demands of the unemployed, the difficulty of bridging the in- 
creasing chasm between capital and labor, the steady depression 
of the much flaunted American standard of living,—these are 
but manifestations of something more fundamental. Can one 
who has devoted a long life to thé’ establishment of the “best 
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possible capitalist system”—and the “best possible labor move- 
ment,” whose whole life has been dedicated to seizing every avail- 
able opportunity to create harmony between capital and labor, 
be considered a success in the light of present developments? 

John R. Commons relates a story of fifty years of activity in 
the field of industrial relations, years motivated by no dominant 
philosophy, full of inconsistencies, but rich in experiences and 
loyal friends. No student of labor today has not at some time or 
other come under his influence either directly or through the 
hundreds of students whom he has sent out into the seething 
industrial world. And yet his contribution lies not so much in 
the formulation of a social philosophy as in the creation of a 
technique of study of industrial problems full of conflict. His 
biography purports to trace the genesis of his ideas, but it is 
really a story of the making of a social science, the isolation of 
material, the study of social phenomena, the creation of a 
methodology. He found in himself a “bushwacking admiration 
for great warriors, great desperadoes, great captains of industry 
who could hold up a stagecoach or a nation or the whole sys- 
tem of capitalism.” He lived through a period of our economic 
life when these “robber barons” did hold up the nation, and he 
himself had the courage to experiment with new forms and 
new ideas which might eliminate the irritation of the workers 
and the taxpayers at being “held up.” 

John R. was the son of a Presbyterian mother and a Quaker 
father. He was born in Richmond, Ind., a typical Hoosier 
product full of the homely wisdom and humor of the agricul- 
tural community. His Autobiography bears strong evidence of 
that sound, practical and somewhat shrewd background. For 
all his training at Oberlin College and at Johns Hopkins, his 
work as a printer, a chicken raiser, a newspaper editor, for all 
his experience with the National Civic Federation, the Indus- 
trial Commission and a score of arbitration commissions upon 
which he served, for all the adulation and affection which 
hundreds of his students and their wives and their children 
bestowed upon him, he leaves one with the impression that 
he is woven of the fabric of an Edgar Lee Masters’ charac- 
ter, with a mind subtly metaphysical, and yet always the shrewd 
and practical Hoosier. Tueresa WoLFson 


Brooklyn College 


Faith As Life 


A COMMON FAITH, by John Dewey. Yale University Press. 87 pp. Price 
$1.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
ERE is the eleventh series of Terry Foundation Lectures at 
Yale. In them, Professor Dewey sets forth a fully matured 
faith, in simple, provocative fashion. There is plenty of tough 
going in these three chapters; this is not a book for an idle hour 
in the hammock. But anyone who wants to know what a broad, 
sympathetic, thoroughly intelligent, scientific gentleman carries 
by way of religious conviction, will do well to give this book 
the hard hours of careful study which it so amply deserves. He 
will lay it aside, after so long a time, perhaps not fully con- 
vinced of Dewey’s position; but fully convinced that Dewey 
has lived and thought and felt deeply and with truth. 

This book is provocative. It states positions which any great 
religious thinker of today must face, frankly and without equiv- 
ocation. It challenged Henry N. Wieman and Edwin Aubrey 
to lock horns and shatter lances over the question, Is John 
Dewey a theist? That debate, incidentally, makes good reading, 
and is a most valuable addendum to this series of lectures. 

I’m not man enough to handle this work adequately, and I 
frankly admit it. But here, as I read it, is about what Dewey 
says: Religious experience has in it a native power to remake 
and transform the will. He does not specifically label this expe- 
rience “conversion,” but he does speak of the redirection of 
“the organic plenitude of our being”’—which is psychological 
patois for the same thing. He makes a large point of the place 
of faith in religion, and carefully distinguishes between faith as 
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There is order in the seeming confusion of Metropolis, a new 
picture-book assembled by the compilers of The American Pro- 
cession for which three-quarters of the photographs were taken 
by Edward Weyer, Jr. In fourteen sections, the book begins with 
42nd Street, deserted at sunup and closes with the patrolman’s 
lonely beat just before another sunup. In between we see how 
and where New Yorkers eat, shop, live, play, go to church or 
earn their living. We see also details of the intricate machinery 
that keeps the city alive. The markets and docks. The huge 
mains that bring water from the distant Catskills; the elabor- 
ate pattern of wires and tubes that lie below the pavement and 
which mean telephone, light, power, to the oblivious New 
Yorker who takes such services for granted. New York is beautiful 
because of its color and contrast. The color can’t be caught by the 
camera but the contrasts, many of them, are here. Some of the 
individual pictures are so marvelous, the fishing-schooner of 
Fulton Street for one, that you regret the occasional clumsiness 
of make-up such as that which seems to show a stalwart police- 
officer standing upon and facing the handsome rump of his horse. 
But any book that makes us look more closely at the things we 
see, unseeingly, every day is valuable as well as entertaining 


METROPOLIS, AN AMERICAN CITY IN PHOTOGRAPHS. Assembled 
by Agnes Rogers with running comment by Frederick Lewis Allen. Harper. 
304 pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


belief and faith as life. He has a sane and sound attitude to- 
ward the mystical, seeing both its validity and its possible 
misuses. He pronounces an anathema of futility upon non- 
theistic humanism—if I read him with understanding—and 
thus, apparently divorces himself from the movement which 
has drawn so much support from him. 

He speaks, in particular, of the relation between the actual 
and the ideal. He speaks, specifically, about “the forces in na- 
ture and society that generate and support the ideals.” Aha, 
cries Professor Wieman, that set of forces is what we theists 
call God! Not so, replies Professor Aubrey, that set of forces is 
not God at all; it is merely the cooperative power of corporate 
human intelligence, which is able to draw the actual and the 
ideal together in a plan of directed activity. 

Now, that all sounds like a lot of eight-dollar words to a 
weak mind like my own. Sometimes I almost think I get it, 
and then it fades out once more. But I’m not bothered much. 
God is possible of a million definitions, all of them necessarily 
inadequate. As long as Professor Dewey asserts his faith in both 
the actual and the ideal, I don’t care a hoot whether he’s a 
theist or not. If he stuck to the actual alone, I’d look down the 
long avenue of hopes and dreams which I hold and I'd have 


to leave him behind while I try to push ahead. On the other 
hand, if he stuck to the ideals, disregarding the actual, I’d 
have to accuse him of being visionary and therefore futile. But 
he does neither. He finds, at the climax of mature reasoning, 
full faith in both the actual and the ideal; and so he can com- 
fort, strengthen, and confuse me; in addition to irritating me 
needlessly with words which mean little. Shouldn’t it be possi- 
ble, some day, to say all the most abstruse things simply? 
Anyhow, here’s a splendid book—if you are intelligent enough 
to read it. ’m not; but I found it a great book anyhow. 
Colorado Springs Cares STAFFORD Brown 


Stalin’s Russia 


RUSSIA’S IRON AGE, by William H. Chamberlain. Little, Brown. 380 pp. 

Price $4 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
A Bee author of this book has for twelve years, as correspondent 

of the Christian Science Monitor, provided us with as trust- 
worthy news about Russia as the censorship permitted. Five 
years ago he published Soviet Russia, which the New York 
Times called “the best book on Soviet Russia in the English 
language.” He wrote this new book for two reasons: conditions 
in Russia have changed greatly in five years; he has left Russia 
for an assignment in the Far East so that his usefulness as a 
reporter will no longer be destroyed by frankness about the 
Soviet rule. 

His picture of Stalin’s iron rule by propaganda and terror, 
utterly regardless of human suffering, makes one shiver: two 
million in misery in concentration camps; thousands at forced 
labor with insufficient food; hundreds, accused of no other 
wrong than disagreeing with the methods which the govern- 
ment used to attain its ends, executed by the secret police with- 
out trial; peasants who showed no enthusiasm for collective 
farming driven from their homes into the barren North where 
children and adults. died of cold and starvation; and finally 
one tenth of the population in certain districts deliberately al- 
lowed to die of famine in 1932 as a lesson to the peasants of 
the fate of any who resist. One may well question whether a 
state on the Western model can be built by these methods. 

The author does not minimize the astonishing achievements 
in industrialization but he points out that they have been accom- 
plished at the expense of the people. The Five Year Plan ap- 
proached its apparently fantastic goals in the production of coal 
and iron, the building of factories, and such material aims, but 
the standard of living of the workers continually dropped. The 
people have less to eat today than they had under the Czars. 

At the present time this is not an experiment in Communism 
but an effort by a minority, utterly convinced of the truth of its 
dogma, to rebuild by force an unwilling people. The belief 
that the attainment of their end justifies the extermination of 
all opponents furnishes a parallel to the belief of the Spanish 
Church at the time of the Inquisition. For one who wishes to 
understand Russia today Mr. Chamberlain’s book is required 
reading. I. M. Bearp 
Bethel, Conn. 


Simple Science—Complex Mankind 


THE WORLD AS I SEE IT, by Albert Einstein. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Alan Harris. Covici, Friede. 290 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Sur- 
vey Graphic. 

UT of articles, addresses, and letters of Albert Einstein, 

the translator has brought together enough to help us 

see what this distinguished scientist thinks about highly impor- 
tant human concerns. To round out the picture he has included 
two brief papers, which if readers have the mathematical abil- 
ity, explain what a really simple affair the relativity theory is. 

Like the reviewer, others will have to content themselves with 

turning the more eagerly to the rest of the volume. They will 

be struck with the kinship which Einstein feels between scien- 
tific passion and religious feeling. This is because he is con 
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vinced that all scientific work of a higher order leads the think- 
er into visions of the kind which so entranced Spinoza. The 
man of science feels “a rapturous amazement at the harmony 
of natural law, which reveals an intelligence of such superiority 
that, compared with it, all the systematic thinking and acting 
of human beings is an utterly insignificant reflection.” 

We can understand therefore why Einstein is so hot against 
the outrage it is for dictators to suppress the free inquiry of 
the men of science. Even if he were not a Jew, he would be 
found speaking as he does about the deplorable happenings in 
the land whose academies had been proud to count him a mem- 
ber. His sense of social justice and social responsibility 18 pas- 
sionate. An ardent Zionist, he believes that the individual Jew 
suffers when he has no intimate association with a whole com- 
munity of his own people. This attachment Einstein reconciles 
with his cosmopolitanism by pleading for “a nationalism whose 
aim is not power but dignity and health. If we did not have to 
live among intolerant, narrow-minded and violent people, I 
should be the first to throw over all nationalism in favor of — 
universal humanity.” 

In a letter addressed to an Arab after difficulties had arisen 
between Jews and Arabs in Palestine, he suggests that future — 
troubles can be ended by a council to which Jews and Arabs 
shall send four representatives who must be independent of all 
political parties, “‘a doctor, elected by the medical association; a 
lawyer, elected by the lawyers; a workingmen’s representative, 
elected by the trade unions; an ecclesiastic, elected by the ecclesi- 
astics.” This recalls a proposal for the League of Nations 
offered in 1919 by Felix Adler, in the hope that a world-parlia- 
ment composed of experts in their various callings would find 
it easier to work for international concord than political repre- 
sentatives. Einstein says, “Political leaders or governments owe | 
their position partly to force and partly to popular election. 
They cannot be regarded as representative of the best elements, 
morally or intellectually, in their respective nations. 

Einstein’s flaming pacifism is already familiar to students of 
world affairs. He appreciates how mighty is the struggle which 
conscientious objectors must wage. “It is an illegal struggle, 
but a struggle for real rights of the people against governments 
which have demanded criminal acts of their citizens.” For these 
glimpses of the way in which the mind of this distinguished 
thinker works, the compiler has put us in debt. Howsoever 
one may disagree with some of the beliefs, it is impossible to 
read these pages without fresh admiration for a singularly 
gifted and courageous intellect. Henry NEUMANN 
Brooklyn Society for Ethical Culture 


America Coming of Age 


THE DEATH AND BIRTH OF DAVID MARKAND, by Waldo Frank. 
Scribners. 542 pp. Price $2.75 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


“Men can’t write a thing until they have builded . . . roads, dams, temples. 
Words come after buildings.” —The Death and Birth of David Markand. 


ONSCIOUSNESS is of slow growth. Words come after | 
building. Meanings come after words. It would be interest- 
ing to trace the gradual coming to awareness of America through 
her novelists, and artists. In the beginning men were occupied 
in building. As America takes shape; in cities and railroads, 
in factories and farms, in corporations and holding companies 
whose intricacies not even the organizers can comprehend, be- 
fore the final crystallization takes place there comes a period of 
uneasiness. Men begin to wonder, at first vaguely and half con- 
sciously, what is this country we have built. Is it the country we 
want. And finally, how can we make it what we want. This last 
stage has not yet been reached. We are still in the phase, What 
is the matter with us? Why are we restless, dissatisfied? What 
is wrong with the America we have built. 

The novels of Sinclair Lewis illustrate exactly the beginning 
of dawning consciousness. Lewis is perfectly the reporter. He 
reports feelings, yearnings before they have crystallized, before 
they are clear to the people who are having them. He knew before 


Babbitt did, that business as the whole of life was a thin food 
that failed to satisfy man’s legitimate hunger. He recorded with 
| dull accuracy the symptoms of this boredom, and the childish 
ways that were taken to ease the distress. But at no time did he 
, attempt to analyze the causes for the unrest. His reporting was 
' at the level of consciousness of those he reported. And his tales 
_ of Babbitt, Arrowsmith and Dodsworth are valuable because they 
| put accurately into words unconscious maladjustments and by 
| putting them into words (and simple words that would be read 
by large numbers of people) took the first step toward under- 
_ standing. 


The novels of Waldo Frank have been concerned with mean- 
ings. Granted the maladjustments, the lack of permanent satis- 
factions, from what causes do they arise? In this novel he tells 
how one man, David Markand, set out to discover why, al- 
though he was successful in business and in his home, his life 
seemed so meaningless to him and to his wife, despite her love 
for him. Sitting in his office smoking a cigar, he is suddenly 
aware that although tobacco is his business he has no contact 
with tobacco. The peons in the South American country who 
work for “less than nothing” so that the owners can make a 
profit when Markand’s huge combine gives them a contract at 
a reduced figure; the sun and the earth ripening the plants; the 
intricate machinery for drying and processing; for shipment and 
distribution; all of the complex relations of man and man, and 
man and nature have been neatly pigeonholed and cross-indexed 
and are nothing to him but office charts and files, statistics by 
| which he controls the lives of thousands of people, thousands of 
miles away while he in turn is controlled by the heads of the 
combine that has absorbed his uncle’s business. He says to his 
secretary: “It’s not work.” 


His search for work, for reality, takes him through the Amer- 
ica of the early twentieth century. It is an absorbing story of 
people, how they live, what they think, the forces that shape 
them. Markand works as a barkeep, a politician, a millhand, a 
teacher. He meets all kinds of people from wealthy intellectu- 
als to striking miners. And all the time he is trying to learn 
again, to work with his hands, to be reborn into mankind, 
fighting the wall of abstraction his easy, pleasant, sheltered life 
had built around him—knowing crime and disease, kindness 
and generosity. It seems at first a dodging of the real issues that 
Markand is given his freedom by an inheritance. It is not. That 
he is on both sides is a great advantage in seeing the whole pic- 
ture. It was as manager of Deane & Co. that he was able to see 
the Big Shot of a ring of speakeasies and houses of prostitution 
as the philanthropic head of a Kansas bank. 


Frank has the gift of the Frenchman Malraux in his ability 
to project his ideas through people in action. His people are so 
real that what happens to them becomes important. He offers 
no specific solutions to the problems he raises, but he has gone 
under the surface and has stated clearly and movingly the chief 
problems. To demand solutions here seems gluttonous. To have 
the problem stated in terms of convincing individuals marks a 
turning-point. Heven Mears 


Homes in Place of Barracks 


MODERN HOUSING, by Catherine Bauer, Houghton Mifflin, 331 pp. 200 
illus. Price $5 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


[HERE is a book which every reader of Survey Graphic will 
want to own. It brings out clearly the long course of human 
effort that has bit by bit built up a new hope of a world of cities 
which may be a joy to inhabit, which shall be orderly and well 
planned, where frictions are minimized and where everything 
that is done makes living easier and better. The book is written 
in the conviction that men have it in their power to order life 
according to their desires. 

To those who are discouraged today because they own prop- 
erty which brings them principally worry; to those who own 
investments in property which are giving them concern; to 


Woman’s 


GREATEST CRISIS 


now completely charted... 
—married and unmarried get help with 
special problems in new scientific Guide. 


\W OMAN’S CHANGE OF LIFE, by Dr. G. Courtenay Beale, now 

shows husbands and wives way to greater, more enduring 
happiness in marriage. A complete guide, totaling 165 informative 
pages: tells—in advance—what takes place, when, effects on 
marriage relationship, wife’s and husband's parts—plus instructions 
for woman’s whole active sex life. Special sections especially for 


guidance of young girl. 
first “change” from girlhood to 


TELLS WOMAN: womanhood; sexual and bodily 


factors; changes within each month; sexual cycle; ovaries’ part; how 
conception occurs; second “change of life’—end of menstruation; 
arrival age; duration; complications; holding husband’s affection; 
keeping good looks; correct diets; avoiding fatty degeneration; 
sexual hygiene; ailments and symptoms; treatments; affections of 
genital organs; way to new, happier womanhood. 


TELLS MAN = first change from boyhood to manhood; 


= sexual powers; man’s “change of life”; 
’ . . . 
husband’s part at woman’s “change”; extending married bliss; 
rules for new, happier, enduring sex life. 


P| el 
NO MONEY 22?""" 

NOW. f SELF-SCIENCE INSTITUTE, (Dept. 12) 
, sent C.0.D. [J 65 Fifth Ave., New York City 

in plain wrapper. On ar- 
rival pay postman $1.85 
plus small actual deliv- 
ery charges. (If you pre- 
fer, enclose $1.85 with or- 
der, save delivery charges 
and assure prompt de- = 


B Send in plain wrapper, my copy of Dr. Beale’s 
BH ‘““Woman’s Change of Life.’’ I will pay postman 
| only $1.85 plus delivery charges, (or enclosed is 
i $1.85 full cost.) 
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Social Organization: 
and Dirorganization 


By 


STUART ALFRED QUEEN 
Washington University 


WALTER BLAINE BODENHAFER 
Washington University 


and 


ERNEST BOULDIN HARPER 
Vanderbilt University 


This notable book is already attracting 
the attention of teachers, students, 
social workers and community leaders. 
It is probably the outstanding book in 
its field. 


672 Pages $3.50 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 


393 Fourth Avenue New York 


(In answering advertisements please mention SURVEY GRAPHIC) 
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January Selection of the 
Religious Book Club... 


GOD AND THE 
SOCIAL PROCESS 


By Louis Wallis 
Author of Sociological Study of the Bible 


A timely and constructive book showing how social 
forces, like those operating in the critical world-epoch 
of today, transformed early Hebrew paganism into the 
monotheism of Church and Synagogue. 


DR. S. PARKES CADMAN writes: “I have been greatly 
moved by your truly illuminating work. It should be 
read by every Christian and Hebrew teacher and pastor 
throughout the land. The order, development and con- 
clusions it presents furnish an indispensable guidance to 
our clearer understanding of the Bible as a whole.” 


DR. HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK writes: “I have read 
your book with high enthusiasm. It is positively exciting 
to anybody who is interested in the field. You have 
written what I regard as an indispensable book on the 
development of the idea of God.” 


354 pages, cloth, $2.00; 
postpaid $2.15. 


The University of Chicago Press 


WHY WARS 
MUST CEASE 


by Carrie Chapman Catt, et. al. 


A symposium written by 
ten of America’s foremost 
women leaders for The 
National Committee on 
Cause and Cure of War. 
$1.00 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


FOOD AND 
HEALTH 


by Henry C. Sherman 


One of the highest author- 
ities in the world on this 
subject writes for student 
and layman, an invaluable 
book on dietetics. $2.50 


THERE IS 
NO TRUCE 


by Rudolph W. Chamberlain 


An absorbing biography 
dealing with the life of 
Thomas Mott Osborne, 
the man whose experi- 
ments in prison reform 
made a landmark in 
penology. {[tent.} $3.50 


¢ ¢ @ 


WOMEN WORKERS 
THROUGH THE 
DEPRESSION 
by Lorine Pruette 


“An expert, thorough 
study which can be profit- 
ably read by all interested 


in problems of work- 
ing women.’”” — FRANCES 
PERKINS. $2.00 


at all bookstores 


THE MACMILLAN 


60 FIFTH AVENUE 


COMPANY 


NEW YORK .- 


those who have made a business of selling property in land | 
and in houses, the reading of Miss Bauer’s book should be an | 
inspiration. Could it have been possible for a manufacturer of ~ 


buggies back in 1895 to have a vision of the purposes of the 


coming automobile industry and an intimation of what it was ~ 
to accomplish by 1915, it should have furnished to him the — 
same sort of inspiration that Miss Bauer’s book can furnish to- — 


day to property owners, to real-estate men and to investors in 


mortgages who find themselves with nothing to look ahead to. 1 


Here is a purpose for their future. 


Giving due credit to the Baron Haussmann schooi' of city | 
planning for what it accomplished, she points out that, in the ~ 
enthusiasm for cutting new highways, our own city planners — 
make no provision for the residents of the cleared areas, or for — 
the control of the property abutting the new highway. City © 


planners of the Haussmann school neglect to plan for the trans- 
formation of the depreciated and congested sections. The bar- 
rack metropolis is held up to scorn. She wisely points to the 
neighborhood as a new unit of planning. She shows that while 
we admit that the individual home is a “knot in the network 
of utilities” we do not as yet fully realize that the individual 
home is socially and “aesthetically just as dependent upon its 
neighborhood.” 


The last section of the book is a valuable summary of the © 


policies that have been pursued in Europe. The German and 


Scandinavian land policy of buying up encircling areas by the _ 
municipality brought “public enterprise” effectively into compe- ~ 


tition with the confused and undirected private exploitation of 
housing. In Sweden this policy of municipal purchase was 
initiated by the Socialists forty years ago. Frankly, Miss Bauer 


belongs to that school which expects America to find its way © 


out through similar methods of decentralization. The situation 
in America is different, outlying land as well as the inner land 
has been made an object of speculation. What she tells of Euro- 
pean experience should bring our speculators to their senses. 


sk 


In America the basic problem of land administration is in- - 
terwoven with our financial foundations. The problem is to find © 


a device for changing the administrative basis of land from in- 


dividualism to cooperative entities without destroying all of the — 
values which we have achieved. As to the means that may bring — 
about this change Miss Bauer has little to say, although she 

makes it clear that we have awakened to a conviction that bet- — 
ter things are possible. One can hardly blame her, if after her — 
exposition of the economies possible through using the com- — 


munity as the unit of development, she breaks out in an im- 
patient paragraph as follows: “Nevertheless, the real significance 


of this modern housing method is not the economic saving. It 


is rather the fundamentally higher quality of the achievement. 


Even if it cost twice as much, I am not sure but that it would — 


have to be done that way sooner or later.” It is the job of the 
economists and the financiers to show the way. 


ARTHUR C. HoLpEN 
Holden, McLaughlin & Associates, Architects 


BOOK SHELF 


THE MEANING OF MARX, edited by Sidney Hook. Farrar & Rinehart. — 


144 pp. Price $1 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


In a compact volume of a little over a hundred pages there has 
been compiled an intelligent and meaty presentation of the 
concepts of Karl Marx. In the introduction Sherwood Eddy 
dramatically indicates how Marx helped him understand the 
need for social justice, appraise the importance of the surplus 
value theory, become a realist with reference to certain senti- 
mental ideals that he had, and helped him in the interpretation 
of history so that he acquired for himself a guiding line in the 
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events that have been coming thick and fast during the last 
decade. There are effective articles by Bertrand Russell, John 
Dewey, and Morris Cohen on why they are not Communists 
and the book ends with a treatise by Sidney Hook on why he 
is a Communist. The book is one which should be read in these 
exciting days. 

THE REASON FOR LIVING, by Robert Russeli Wicks. Scribners. 306 pp. 

Price $2 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

Rogert Wicks is dean of the chapel at Princeton. This volume 
is the condensed and clarified residue of his insight and vision 
as applied to the answering of some thousands of questions 
asked by all sorts of people—mostly college people. The ques- 
tions are clearer, more direct and more understandable than 
Dean Wicks’ replies. And no wonder; no man on earth has 
knowledge enough to make categorical reply to such questions 
as these: Why live? Can faith survive our changing ideas and 
attitudes? Is not the universe too impersonal for us to believe 
in a personal God? When Dean Wicks deals with matters that 
impinge upon the Modernist-Fundamentalist issue directly, he 
does not speak with clarity or force. But when he deals with 
matters upon which neither the Bible nor the Presbyterians 
made official pronouncement, he speaks with great insight. His 
chapter on Adversity is a gem, worthy of careful study by all 
people in trouble. And there are other chapters as good. 


WE SAGEBRUSH FOLKS, by Annie Pike Greenwood. Appleton-Century. 
482 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 5 


Wuen Mrs. Greenwood’s husband announced his decision to 
give up his good job and go to farming in Idaho she “almost 
went on a hunger strike. . . . The last thing in the world | 
wanted to do was to go on a farm.” But she went, and during 
the years that followed she brought up four children, chopped 
sagebrush, taught school, raised chickens, attended “birthings,” 


human and animal, and generally lived a life to which God, in 
her opinion, had never called her. She was, she says, a born 
writer. Her book records her observations of the crude rough 
life of the people of the sagebrush country. It is not a com- 
passionate book. Only dimly if at all was she ever aware that 
anyone but herself was undergoing a spiritual struggle. It is a 
pity that Mr. Greenwood was not “a born writer” too. His 
would have been an interesting companion volume. 


LAY LEADERSHIP IN PROTESTANT CHURCHES, by Leo Vaughn 
Barker. Association Press, 240 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


Dr. Barxer’s method is to analyze the behavior and activity of 
the actual people who are in positions of lay leadership in our 
churches. Have they initiative? If so, how does it reveal itself? 
And how valuable is it? Can they prepare and administer 
programs? Are the programs they prepare and administer worth 
the time spent upon them? What particular elements of train- 
ing have they? Can they deal with personality problems? Dr. 
Barker takes these questions apart, groups the material he gath- 
ers into graphs and charts and indices, and emerges with some 
depressing conclusions. The training of our lay leaders is medi- 
ocre; the work they are best fitted to perform in the churches 
is not worth doing; and there is a general disregard of real 
issues. Careful study of this book would help many a minister 
to reorient certain phases of his own leadership. But it is to be 
hoped that Dr. Barker, or someone else, will soon offer another 
book telling us what to do about the problems which are raised 
but not answered by this one. 


BEYOND CONSCIENCE, by T. V. Smith. McGraw-Hill. 373 pp. Price 
$3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


To dispute the objective validity of conscience as a source of 
the knowledge of right and wrong Professor Smith wrote this 
book. Conscience is no more a guide to correct moral judg- 


mums The first book frankly facing relationships not even supposed to exist: 


The SkX LIFE of the 
UNMARRIED ADULT 


EDITED BY IRA S. WILE, M.D. 


The contributors include Margaret Mead, Robert L. Dickinson, Ernest R. Groves, Mary Beard, Robert 
Morss Lovett, Lorinne Pruette, N. W. Ingalls, Ernest W. Burgess, Morris L. Ernst, and Horace M. Kallen. 


320 pp. Large 12 mo. 


This book answers, frankly and courageously, 
such questions as: 


What percentage of men and women have sex experience before 
marriage? 


On purely physiological grounds, is there any reason why temperate 
sex intercourse should be denied to the Sinimarrisd?, 


What is the average normal periodicity of sex functioning in adults? 


What are the dangers to an unmarried couple in arousi b 
fulfilling, physical desire? : sles 


What problems face young couples who delay marriage for economic 
reasons? ; 


Is the proportion of illegitimate births increasing despit ider- 
spread knowledge of contraception? Nath tt lal) 


Is homosexuality common among unmarried women? 


Is a marriage in which there has been pre-marriage sexual inter- 
' course more likely or is it less likely to go to smash? 


When does normal “‘sex play’”’ impinge upon the abnormal? 


What percentage of unmarried persons indulge in auto-erotic 
practices? 


Can fundamental urges be repressed without a deleterious effect 
on one’s personality? etc., etc. 


_———— nen 


Pe. and psychologists have given specific in- 
formation and help to married persons with "legalized" 
sex lives, But this is the first authoritative, popularly 
written counsel to answer the problems of a group 
compelled to delay the legal solution of their difficulties. 


“A much needed, candid, and sane discussion of one 

of the most important social and moral problems of 

the day. The book should create a real stir.” 
—HARRY ELMER BARNES 


Please mail this to your bookseller or to: G ' 
THE VANGUARD PRESS 1 
100 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C, ] 
Gentlemen—Enclose please find $.......... bi serenity rercee copies at $2.65 i 
each ($2.50 for each book plus 15 cents for postage and handling) of 1 
THE SEX LIFE OF THE UNMARRIED ADULT. 

() Please send C.O.D. 
1D Bee © a A AO Cte IEE She REGRESS - CAP ae Sees I 
ATP REGS PRP etek etait s vas sc Senteh eee SERS ec i 
“EY bb Oe gee ROA AAI Coe eR eR aerre Neeser SAUDE see tira is ae siataie 1 
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Has religion changed? 


Twenty-five centuries ago Hindu and Chinese con- 
servatives were grumblingly adjusting themselves to 
“modern movements." And today all religions are 
undergoing a certain transformation. Confucianism. 
Buddhism, Hinduism, Islam, Judaism, and Christianity— 
what cures do they offer for the maladjustments 
created by scientific, social, industrial, technological 
forces which are world-wide? 


MODERN TRENDS 
in WORLD RELIGIONS 


Ed. by A. EUSTACE HAYDON, The University of Chicago. 
Just published. 256 pages, $2.50; postpaid $2.60. 


Has the Southern rural Negro 


changed his way of living and thinking? Professor 
Johnson says that he has not, that he still lives “in the 
shadow of the plantation." THE SATURDAY REVIEW 
OF LITERATURE calls this a “moving and convincing 
picture of a people. . . . Only a negro whose skin 
entitled him to admission behind the negro's defensive 
inarticulateness and only a trained and most patient 
man could have gathered the facts... . Dr. Jchnson 
has sought his folk like a scientist, but he has written 
them with an artist's spirit." 


SHADOWof the PLANTATION 


By CHARLES S. JOHNSON, Fisk University. 
215 pages. Illustrated. $2.50; postpaid $2.60. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


5750 Ellis Avenue Chicago 


An Important Volume for Sociologists and Social W orkers 


SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


By M. A. Elliott and F. E. Merrill 


This is one of the most significant contributions in many years 
in the field of practical sociology. Professor Erle F. Young, of 
the University of Southern California, reviewing it for Sociology 
and Social Research, says of it: “The authors of this unique 
volume have surveyed the range of material usually included in 
books on social pathology. . . . The result is the most revealing 
and brilliant treatment of social problems, as a whole, yet avail- 
able. . . . The practical social worker will find here the an- 
swer to the frequently propounded question: What contribution 
does sociology make to social work? - . The concepts of 
sociology have taken on flesh and blood, they cease to be mere 
academic passwords and become the indispensable tools of both 
the social philosopher and practicing social worker.” 


827 Pages Price $3.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 


Curious Twists of the Libido 
IS THE TITLE OF THE FEATURE ARTICLE IN 
The Modern Psychologist 


The author, a well-known psychiatrist, presents to the student of 
psychology and the intelligent layman, actual case studies from 
the perverse and twisted lives of those whom society considers 
abnormal. The author feels that throwing open the hidden lives 
of these ‘‘decadents’”’ will make for better understanding. 


AMONG OTHER ARTICLES IN 
THE MODERN PSYCHOLOGIST 


Edward Podolsky, M.D. 

Grace Adams, Ph.D. 
Robert Kingman, M.D. 
Leon Reznikoff, M.D. 
W. Beran Wolfe, M.D. 


What Makes Personality 
Is Psychology a ‘Science. 3. oe eens 
Do You Believe in Hunches? 
A Plea for Mental Hygiene 
The Psychology of the Gigolo 
Enclose ONE DOLLAR with this ad for a five-month 
trial subscription 


Address THE MODERN PSYCHOLOGIST 
325 WEST 103rd STREET NEW YORK CITY 


ments than appetite is a guide to wise eating, or personal pride | 


to wise and artistic dressing. He traces conscience back to its 


origins in consciousness, and then proceeds to analyze the va-~ 


rious elements in terms of those forces which have given it 
implementation. Thus his analysis and criticism is not a criti- 
cism of conscience in the large, but of the theological, socio- 
logical, aesthetic, idealistic, and logical elements which seem to 


give conscience authority and finality of conviction. He quotes | 
very widely; his book amounts to a history of philosophy in this © 
particular field. He writes with considerable humor, which is © 
fortunate, because reading such material as this is hard going at © 


best. He concludes that conscience as a guide to moral judg- 
ments has no validity at all, but has, nevertheless, large validity 
as an integrating force to personality. 


THE DIABOLIC ROOT, a Study of Peyotism, The New Indian Religion 
Among the Delawares, by Vincenzo Petrullo, University of Pennsylvania 
Press. 185 pp. Price $2 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

Socrat change is significant and becomes more so as one watch- 

es its evolution. For this reason there is particular interest in 

this study of Peyotism which describes the disintegration of 
an old tribal culture pattern with the rejection of white Chris- 
tianity in the interest of a truly Indian religious product. The 


author, by chance accepted by the Delawares of Oklahoma, was ~ 


enabled to reveal an unusual religion, based upon the use of 
Peyote or mescal, which developed within fifty years and has 


almost supplanted ancient native rites. Peyote properties be- ~ 
came the basis of religion and served as a sort of Spirit-force, — 
giving religious interpretations of life and promoting the per- ~ 
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sonal revelations that clarify individual difficulties. The new — 


Peyote illustrates the opiate doctrine of religion because it 
teaches the acceptance of a new and unfriendly world and 
makes possible the attitude of resignation to the disappearance 
of Indian tribes by seeking a spiritual realm beyond the reach 
of white men. Here then is a definitely growing religion of 
escape from a world of oppression which has reshaped Indian 
convictions, sentiments, and life values. 


CROSSROADS OF RELIEF AND WORK 


(Continued from page 71) 


little as possible, or not at all, with ordinary industries and espe- — 
cially not with the efforts of struggling artisans, small business, ~ 


contractors, and so on, to maintain or to reestablish themselves 
by the normal methods of business and industrial recovery. 


tb treet 


While the workers are the starting point, and projects should ~ 
be selected and prosecuted in accordance with their skill and — 
experience, nevertheless it is essential that the usefulness and effi- — 


cient progress of the projects should be safeguarded against 
sudden and erratic withdrawal of workers or shifting of their 
hours or pay. It is a matter of constant balancing of considera- 
tions. The funds are relief funds; but this fact should not be 
cited, as it constantly is, to defend proposals which have no 
other merit or defense, or to oppose sound measures and policies 
against which no valid objections can be urged on their merits. 

Finally—and all the time, as well as first—it is essential to 
keep in mind the point of view of the unemployed. The worker 
and his family might get their necessities supplied by relief of 
any kind, if it is well administered and sufficient in amount; 
but when he has constructive work to do the worker gets some- 
thing more essential than food or fuel or medicines. He gets 
what he needs in time of unemployment. He gets employ- 
ment. He gets the opportunity to employ his skill, his muscles, 
his mind, his experience. He gets the satisfaction of doing 
something useful; of earning his daily bread in the sweat of his 
brow. He gets what every honest self-respecting worker de- 
mands, the right to look every man in the face conscious that 
he is now no man’s debtor for the supply of his table and the 
roof over his head. Work relief, soundly administered, respects 
the worker’s sense of dignity. It calls forth his pride of work- 
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manship, his creative impulse. It is an even and honorable 
exchange—labor for a wage, skilled labor for a higher wage, 
professional and clerical service for a suitable stipend—meager 
and perhaps inadequate in amount as a permanent arrange- 
ment, but reasonable and satisfactory for the time being and not 
for a moment to be compared with a dole. President Roose- 
velt’s anxiety to avoid “the dole” ever since as governor he was 
shaping New York’s emergency relief act, is sound social eco- 
nomics. What he said to the CWA conference in November 
1933 still holds: When any man or woman goes on a dole, 
something happens to him mentally, and the quicker he is 
taken off the dole the better it is for him during the rest of 
his life. 

Let no man say that this better kind of treatment should be 
reserved for a few with the highest standards. It should be for 
all who have the manhood to prefer it. And let no man say we 
“can’t afford” it. 


7-A AND THE FUTURE 


(Continued from page 57) 


it would not follow that the organization itself has become ille- 
gal or that the employes, in a secret ballot in which their names 
would not be revealed, ought not to have the right, if they choose, 
to vote for it. In the Kohler case the activities of the company 
which the Board declared unlawful had occurred a year before 
the election, and there was no showing that at the time of the 
election the men were so intimidated that they could not make 
a free choice in secret. 

Protests, it is true, were lodged with the Board after the elec- 
tion, alleging that improper pressure had been exerted on the 
men by the company just prior to the election, but these alle- 
gations were not known to the Board at the time of the election. 

It seems to me a reasonable position to take that the choice 
of the employes may be trusted and should be respected in a 
secret election, provided there is no intimidation. If there is 
intimidation, a fair election cannot be held regardless of 
whether or not the company union appears on the ballot. If 
there is no intimidation, there seems to be no reason why the 
men should not be permitted to select between the inside or- 
ganization and the outside one. For if they are opposed to 
the latter they will presumably vote against it even though the 
former does not appear on the ballot, and the only result will be 
that the inside organization, having been excluded from the 
ballot, will not be accorded officially the status of a collective- 
bargaining agency. I can find no warrant in 7-a for ruling 
out any organization, be it a communist union or a trade union 
or a company union, if it is selected by the men themselves in 
a free and fair election. 

If, however, a company union is a sham organization with- 
out any life or function, or if the restrictions in its constitution 
prevent its doing anything but adjusting individual complaints, 
or if the employer dominates or controls its personnel, it should 
not be included on the ballot for the simple reason that it is 
Not in any sense a collective-bargaining agency. This position 
has been indicated by the Board in several opinions. The 
Board has also held that where an outside union was demon- 
strably in the majority, but its membership and activities had 
been destroyed by the coercive tactics of the employer in jam- 
ming his men into a company union and intimidating them 
into withdrawal from the outside union, the only way that this 
wrong could be rectified would be to order the reinstatement 
of the outside union as the exclusive collective-bargaining agen- 
cy for the men, to be followed by an election at some future 
date when conditions had become stabilized. 

This completes my summary of the more important prin- 
ciples laid down in the interpretation of 7-a. As I have said, 
the Board has not yet passed upon closed-shop agreements, 
which were authorized by the (Continued on page 95) 


Mama Mendoza says 
her Pedro “es loco” 


KEEPING seven kids dressed fills the tubs high enough—and now 
Pedro wants a clean shirt every day. 

“Es loco,” says Mama Mendoza—“he’s 
simply tired. Make her washes easier— 


crazy!” 

She isn’t mean—she’s 
show her how to get them done with less work—and you'll find her 
more willing to see sense in Pedro’s neatness. 

One way to do this is to suggest Fels-Naptha Soap. For Fels-Naptha 
brings extra help to get even the biggest washes fresh and clean 
without hard rubbing. Its good golden soap and plenty of naptha, 
working together, loosen dirt quicker—even in cool water! 

P S If you like clothes that shine like snow—try Fels-Naptha 

e 


efor your own washes, too. It avoids “tattle-tale gray.” Spe 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


Outstanding Books on Popular Health 


INFANTILE PARALYSIS 


By Gerorce Draper, M.D. The author traces the history of 
the malady, its nature, treatment and how it can possibly be 
avoided. He presents a discussion for the lay reader of the 
important new theory of individual susceptibility, that mysterious 
property whose presence endows resistance and whose absence 
invites infection. $2.00 


TUBERCULOSIS 


By Frep G. Hotmes, M.D. A complete manual of informa- 
tion designed to help the patient cooperate in carrying out his 
physician’s orders. Covers the exact nature of tuberculosis— 
symptoms, complications, etc., and tells what to do and what 
not to do. Based on a large clinical experience and literature 
dealing with the subject. $2.00 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY CO., 35 W. 32nd St., N. Y. 


FOR READIAG HOURS 
7 


FOR CHILDRENS STUDY -—— 


The Necessary Quick-Reference 
Book for Home and Office Use 


QA Nevriam-Webstte 


REE US PALO 
The best abridged dictionary. The largest of 
1268 pages; 


the Merriam-Webster abridgments. 

106,000 entries; 1700 illustrations. Thin pa- 

per, indexed: Cloth, $3.50; Fabrikoid, $5.00; 
Leather $7.00; Pigskin, dark blue or 
natural, $8.50. Purchase of your book- 
seller or send order and remittance direct 
to the publishers, or write for free in- 

formation. 


G. & C. 
515 Broadway 


PENNSYLVANIA CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL WELFARE 
27th Annual Meeting 
PITTSBURGH—FEBRUARY 20-23, 1935 


H. A. Waldkoenig, Secretary 
519 Smithfield Street 
Pittsburgh 


MERRIAM CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 


Arthur Dunham, President 
311 S. Juniper Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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EDUCATIONAL (DIRECT eRe 


SCHOOLS AND: GOELEGES 


Che University of Chicago 


School of Social Service Administration 


Academic Year, 1934-35 


Spring Quarter, Mar. 25-June 12 
Summer Quarter, First Term June 17-July 24 
Second Term, July 25-Aug. 30 


Announcements on Request 


The School announces the following new publica- 
tions by the University of Chicago Press: 
Breckinridge — Public Welfare Administration 
(new printing) 
Breckinridge — Social Work and the Courts 
Breckinridge — Family and the State 
Kennedy — The Ohio Poor Law 
Cochran-Bristol — Field Work Handbook 


AND 


THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 
Edited by GRACE ABBOTT 


A Professional Quarterly for 
professional Social Workers. 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


I The course leading to the Masters Degree. For college 
graduates without experience in social work. Three summer 
sessions of eight weeks and two sessions of nine months 
each of intensive practical experience in both general and 
specialized social agencies. 

II College graduates with adequate experience in social 
work may enter Course J at the beginning of the third 
session. 

III An advanced course under the direction of Miss 
Bertha Capen Reynolds limited to twenty-five graduates 
of schools of social work with adequate experience. This 
course is designed for supervisors and teachers of case 
work and includes seminar courses of eight weeks in two 
successive summer sessions and supervised teaching experi- 
ence during the winter session. Agencies which may cooper- 
ate with the School may nominate salaried members of 
their staff giving them leave of absence for the summer 
sessions. 

IV A summer session of eight weeks for experienced social 
workers. This course in itself does not lead to the degree, 
but successful completion of this course may be substituted 
for the third session of the regular course by those other- 
wise qualified. 

V_ A Seminar of two weeks in the application of mental 
hygiene to present day problems in case work with families, 
led by Miss Grace Marcus and Dr. Evelyn Alpern, limited 
to twenty-five selected applicants. 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 
Annual subscription, $2.00 Single numbers, 75 cents 
Address 


THE DIRECTOR 
College Hall 8 Northampton, Mass. 


Simmons College 
School of Social Work 


Professional Education in 


Medical Social Work, Psychiatric 
Social Work, Family Welfare, 
Child Welfare, Community Work 


Leading to the degrees of B.S. and MS. 


Address: 
THE DIRECTOR 


18 Somerset Street Boston, Massachusetts 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
OF YALE UNIVERSITY 
A Profession for the College Woman 


The thirty months’ course, providing an intensive and varied 
experience through the case study method, leads to the degree of 
MASTER OF NURSING 


A Bachelor’s degree in arts, science or philosophy from a college 
of approved standing is required for admission. A few scholar- 
ships available for students with advanced qualifications. 


For catalogue and information address: 


The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 


New Haven, Connecticut 


LAKEWOOD MODERN SCHOOL 
115 Cary Street Lakewood, N. J. 
An all year residential progressive school for children. Kindergarten 
to eighth grade. Arts and crafts. Healthy climate. Moderate fees. 
JAMES AND NELLIE DICK, Principals 
Lakewood, N. J. 


P. O. Box 153 Phone 1031 


SUBSCRIBE HERE 


Survey Graphic—Monthly—$3.00 
Survey Associates, Inc., 112 East 19th St., New York 


SANTEE NORMA Agathe SCHOOL 
antee, Nebr. 


A progressive High School for Indians of 
the drought stricken areas of the Dakotas 


We solicit gifts of money, food, and dormitory and school supplies 
Rudolf Hertz, Principal 
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(Continued from page 93) Wagner bill. Their validity 
should be provided for in the law, in order to dispel any pos- 
sible doubts; and for the same reason majority rule, with the 
safeguards for the minority laid down in the Houde case, 
should be embodied in statutory form. Beyond these pro- 
visions it seems to me that 7-a needs no clarification, and that 
it would be wiser to let the Board develop the law in con- 
crete cases than to freeze it too soon in detailed legislation. The 
most vital need is to revise and strengthen the enforcement 
machinery along the lines previously suggested. It is to be 
hoped that Congress will approach these tasks without delay. 

My emphasis thus far has been on the legal phases of labor 
relations. .I have not commented on the invaluable services 
performed by the Regional Labor Boards in amicably dispos- 
ing of thousands of 7-a controversies during the past year with- 
out recourse to Washington. The success of these boards, com- 
posed of industrialists, labor leaders and impartial chairmen 
working side by side, has a large significance which a too close 
preoccupation with the problem of enforcing 7-a may tend to 
obscure. In criticizing the weak enforcement machinery in 
Washington one ought not to overlook the great gains which 
have been made in developing new techniques of settlement in 
the field. In a subsequent article I shall describe these tech- 
niques in some detail, with a few suggestions as to their possi- 
ble further development. 


THE ISLAND NEXT DOOR 


(Continued from page 77) 


impulse to give in bringing health, social and educational forces 
directly to bear on home and community conditions. A repre- 
sentative committee was formed in Havana; and as a demon- 
stration, we recommended the opening of twelve residence 
houses located in neglected city neighborhoods, in small towns 
and in rural districts, a visiting-nurse and social worker to 
start work in each center after a year’s training in work of this 
kind in the United States. The suggestion was made that in 
the Havana centers the students of the University, both men 
and women, could be drawn into the work with the people 
and some of the energy which has been aroused during the 
revolution and which needs new outlets might become a con- 
structive force in the community through such a channel. 
Workers in the rural centers would have to make their calls on 
horseback as is done in many parts of the United States. An 
agricultural extension leader should work hand in hand with 
the visiting-nurse and social worker here and in the small towns. 

The first step in such neighborhood work would be an under- 
standing between the workers and the people of the community 
in which they have come to live. Their activities should de- 
velop from this base and their inventiveness and force of char- 
acter would come to the test. The question would often be, 
“How can they organize their community to answer its unmet 
needs?” Sometimes this might be done locally; sometimes it 
would have to be done nationally. Sometimes through private 
initiative and help, sometimes through the government. Some- 
times the creative energy of the people themselves would help 
solve their own problems. It would be the neighborhood 
workers’ place to stimulate and focus action. 

The political development of Cuba is a matter for the Cubans 
themselves. We are cutting the knots of our over-long tutelage. 
Yet American attitudes and policies must necessarily affect and 
influence Cuban affairs. Our concern has been too often con- 
fined to returns on investments, interest on loans, and fair 
weather for our cruises to Havana. In the social and agricul- 
tural reconstruction of Cuba, there is chance for a new friendli- 
ness. At a hundred points are opportunities for American 
health, educational and social organizations to make their ex- 
perience and resources available. We have too long been un- 
mindful of the struggle against want waged by a people who 
are our near neighbors, and for whom we once fought a war. 


THE New YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Commonwealth Fellowships 


NUMBER of maintenance fellow- 

ships providing special training in 
the psychiatric field will be offered to 
college graduates who have had two years’ 
experience in social case work. All appli- 
cation material must be filed by April 1. 
For details and blanks apply to the 
Registrar. 


122 East Twenty-Second Street 
New York, N. Y. 


PROGRESSIVE SOCIAL ACTION 


is essential for the effective functioning of our 
democracy. 


PROFESSIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS 


can make important contributions in this respect by 
developing methods of adjusting individuals, families, 
groups, and modifying their environment through com- 
munity organization. 


PREPARATION IS NECESSARY 


for those desiring positions of responsibility and leader- 
ship in social work. The Graduate School for Jewish 
Social Work offers courses in the various types of Case 
Work and Community Organization, in a professional 
curriculum leading to the Master’s and Doctor’s degrees. 
Scholarships and Fellowships are available to especially 
qualified college graduates. 


a 
For information write to 


Dr. M. J. Karpr, Director 


Graduate 


School Social Work 


71 West 47th Street, New York City 


(In answering advertisements please mention SURVEY GRaPHIc) 
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TEL.: ALGONQUIN 4-7490 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: Display: 30 cents a line, 14 agate lines to the inch. Want ad- 
vertisements five cents per word or initial, including address or box number. 


Minimum charge, first insertion, $1.00. Cash with orders. Discounts: 
on three inserts; 10% on six insertions. Address Advertising Department. 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


5% 


112 EAST 19th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


WORKERS WANTED 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, age 25 to 35, college 
graduate, with executive and organizing 
ability—for Jewish young women’s organiza- 
tion. Applicants requested to submit full de- 
tails, education, background, experience, 
community affiliations, information relative 
speaking experience and knowledge office 
methods, etc. 7261 Survey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Woman, under forty, sense of humor, competent 
housemother, teacher, speaks Spanish, now 
traveling secretary national woman’s organ- 
ization, desires position where she need not 
travel. 7260 Survey. 


Woman—trained and experienced, desires position 
as house director of institution, dormitory 


or orphanage. Excellent references. 7262 
SURVEY. 
Young woman, Hunter College graduate, B.A. 


History, teaching substitute license; able to 
do stenography and typing. Salary small. 
Must have a job. Willing to do anything. 
7263 SURVEY. 


OPPORTUNITY 


WANTED—Men and women to solicit clientele 
for boys all summer pack trip in the West. 
Write Gerald Ruley, 154 Sturgis Avenue, 
Mansfield, Ohio. 


Literary Services 


articles, theses, speeches prepared. 
scholarly service; modest rates. 


Auruor’s ResEarcH BurEAU 
516 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Special 
Prompt 


SYMPHONIC MUSIC 


MUSIC LOVERS—100,000 of the finest rec- 
ords in the world on sale at 50c. & 75c. per 
record (value $1.50 & $2). The Symphonies, 
Chamber Music, Operas, etc., of BACH, BEE- 
THOVEN, BRAHMS, MOZART, WAGNER, 
etc. MAIL ORDERS. CATALOGUE. 


THE GRAMOPHONE SHOP, Inc. 
18 East 48th St. New York City 


Two New Pamphlets 
by SCOTT NEARING 
Europe — West and East 


An ABC of Communism 


Together 25 cents postpaid 
P. O. Box 516 RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 


HOW SHALL WE PAY FOR OUR SCHOOLS 


(Continued from page 82) 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 


Rates : 


75¢ per line for 4 insertions 


An Introduction to Social Investigation and 
Practice through Study of Case Analysis by 
Albert R. Caro and Elizabeth Caro, Instructors in 
the Birmingham, Alabama, Training Program. 
Especially designed for leading staff discussions, 
evening seminars or training classes. 

Vol. I. Application and First Investigation 
(contains Suggestive Outline for First Investiga- 
tion—Theory of Approach Technique—Procedure 
in Handling Transients, and Nine Illustrative 
Cases.) 

Vol. II. Study and Treatment of Under Care 
Cases (contains Nine Illustrative Cases showing 
Everyday Case Work Problems—Visitor’s Tech- 
niques in Leadership and Treatment of Dis- 
gruntled Clients.) 


Price 50 cents per volume, the two for $1.00. ° 


Special price to groups of ten or more, the two 
for 80c. Sent C.O.D. or postpaid on receipt of 
remittance. 


Order from the authors, Box 1415, Birmingham, Ala. 


A CONTRIBUTION OF MENTAL HYGIENE 
TO EDUCATION describes and interprets group 
therapy at the [llinois School for Feebleminded 
with its implication for all education. 

Education Through Play Bertha Schlotter 

Spontaneity Adolph Meyer, M.D. 

Some Unnoted Aspects of Therapy 

Scott Buchanan 


(And a Reprint from Child Education of May, 1934) 
Play—A Unique Discipline Neva L. Boyd 
Postpaid 25 cents, Illinois Conference on 
Public Welfare, 203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which trained nurses are taking in the better- 
ment of the world. Put it in your library. se: 00 
a year. 50 West 50 Street, New York, N. 


FOR SALE 
DAMAGED BOOKS 
40% OFF REGULAR 

PRICE 


For Complete List of Books 


write 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


Book Department 
112 East 19th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Your Own Agency 


This is the counseling and placement agency 
sponsored jointly by the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers and the National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing. ! 
National. Non-profit making. 


Pet AG SS 


(Agency) 
130 East 22nd St. 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, Inc. 


Vocational Service Agency 
18 East 41st Street NEW YORK 
LE 2-6677 
A professional employment bureau specializing 
in social service, institutional, dietetic, medical, 
publicity, advertising and secretarial positions. 


MAILING SERVICE 


MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING 
FILLING-IN 
FOLDING 
COMPLETE MAILINGS 


Quick patties E LETTER ComPANy 


PORATED 


S PARK PLACE — NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE — BARCLAY 1~ 9633 
SALES CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED AND WRITTEN 


APPLICANTS for positions are sincerely 
urged by the Advertising Department to 
send copies of letters of references rather 
than originals, as there is great danger of 
originals being lost or mislaid. 


ficient. 


ple will attend school in the future. 


bility in the future for gathering public revenue for the use: 
of state and local functions. 

To finance the existing educational program will not be suf 
There is every indication that a greater number of peo- 


It is folly even to think of 


it also is advisable from the point of view of taxation. 

Moreover the economic interdependence of the various parts 
of the union makes it easier for the federal government than 
the states to administer the newer types of taxes. If a state 
levies an income tax some of its citizens move out of the state. 
If it imposes inheritance taxes beyond the rate covered by the 
federal levy, some may seek sunnier climes. If it levies cor- 
poration taxes, the corporations will transfer their headquarters. 
If a particular commodity is to be taxed the state has to col- 
lect the tax from thousands of retail outlets instead of from 
relatively few points of production and ports of entry as the 
federal government could do. It seems almost inevitable that 
the federal government will collect some of these taxes and 
return part of the proceeds to the states instead of having the 
states maintain forty-eight different superfluous tax-collecting 
agencies for each type of tax. The federal government can 
collect taxes more efficiently than the states. It seems clear 
that the federal government should assume a greater responsi- 


turning out on the streets any of the highschool pupils nowy 
in school. There is every indication that some organizations 
such as the Civilian Conservation Corps must be continued on) 
an educational basis to provide for young men who have not: 
been able to find an opening in industry. Higher education 
and adult education, which have not even been mentioned here, , 
undoubtedly will be increasingly important. However, if any- 
thing is well known, it is that the natural resources, the equip-- 
ment, the knowledge and the man-power required to provides 
all of the population with a higher standard of comfort and) 
prosperity than has yet been experienced are available. If there: 
is to be any real realization of the ideal of equality of oppor- 
tunity for all, there must be more and better education than wee 
ever have had in the past. If satisfactory schooling is not pro-- 
vided for all American boys and girls, wherever they live, the: 
nation will have failed in one of its oldest and most cherishec! 
dreams. 


(In answering advertisements please mention SuRVEY GRAPHIC) 


Aid for Travelers 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR TRAVELERS 
AID and TRANSIENT SERVICE—1270 
Sixth Avenue, New York. Donald F. Stevens, 
President; Miss Bertha McCall, General 
Director. Represents co-operative efforts of 
member Societies in extending chain of 
service points and in improving standards of 
work. Supported by Societies supplemented 
by gifts from interested individuals. 


Community Chests 


“sagt alates CHESTS AND COUNCILS, 


1810 Graybar Building, 

43rd Street and Lexington SSNPS 
New York City. 

Allen T. Burns, Executive Director. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND, 
INC.—125 East 46th Street, New York. 
Promotes the creation of new agencies for 
the blind and assists established organiza- 
tions to expand their activities. Conducts 
studies in such fields as education, employ- 
ment and relief of the blind. Supported by 
voluntary contributions. M. C. Migel, Presi- 
dent; Robert B. Irwin, Executive Director; 
Charles B. Hayes, Field Director. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—Shelby M. 
Harrison, Director; 130 E. 22nd St., New 
York. Departments: Charity Organization, 
Delinquency and Penology, Industrial Stud- 
ies, Library, Recreation, Remedial Loans, 
Statistics, Social Work Year Book, Surveys 
and Exhibits. The publications of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation offer to the public in 
practical and inexpensive form some of the 
most important results of its work. Cata- 
logue sent upon request. 


Industrial Democracy 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY— 
Promotes a better understanding of problems 
of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlet, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. Ex- 
ecutive Directors, Ha: W. Laidler and 
Norman Thomas, 112 East 19th Street, New 
York City. 


National Conference 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
WORK~— Katharine Lenroot, President, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Howard R. Knight, Secretary, 
82 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio. The Con- 
ference is an organization to discuss the 
principles of humanitarian effort and to in- 
crease the efficiency of social service agencies. 
Each year it holds an annual meeting, pub- 
lishes in permanent form the Proceedings of 
the meeting, and issues a quarterly Bulletin. 
The sixty-second annual convention of the 
Conference will be held in Montreal, Canada, 
June 9-15, 1935. Proceedings are sent free 
of charge to all members upon payment of a 
membership fee of five dollars. 


Civic, National, International 


Health 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIA- 


TION—50 West 50 Street, New York. 
Advises in organizing social hygiene activ- 
ities ; aids health and medical authorities in 
the campaign against syphilis and gonor- 
rhea; combats prostitution and sex de- 
linqguency; promotes sex knowledge as 
important in individual and family life and 
welfare. Membership dues $2, including 
monthly Journal of Social Hygiene; Sociai 
Hygiene News and pamphlets. 


MOTHERS HEALTH CLINIC, Miami, Fla.— 


Reduces maternal mortality by protection 
from pregnancy for poor maternity risks. 
Information on how to establish clinics on 
aig ae postage. Lydia Allen DeVilbiss, 
M.D., 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL 


HYGIENE, INC.—Dr. Arthur H. Ruggles, 
president; Dr. C. M. Hincks, general direc- 
tor; Clifford W. Beers, secretary; 50 West 
50 Street, New York City. Pamphlets on 
mental hygiene, child guidance, mental 
disease, mental defect, psychiatric social 
work and other related topics. Catalogue of 
publications sent on request. “Mental Hy- 
giene,’’ quarterly, $3.00 a year. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVEN- 


TION OF BLINDNESS—Lewis H. Carris, 
Managing Director; Mrs. Winifred Hatha- 

way and Mrs. Eleanor Brown Merrill, Associate 
Directors; Miss Regina E. Schneider, Secre- 
tary, 50 West 50 Street, New York. Studies 
scientific advance in medical and pedagogical 
knowledge and disseminates practical infor- 
mation as to ways of preventing blindness 
and conserving sight. Literature, exhibits, 
slides, films, lectures, charts and co-operation 
in sight-saving projects available on request. 
“Sight-Saving Review,” quarterly, $2.00 a 
year. 


Racial Co-operation 


COMMISSION ON INTERRACIAL COOPER- 


ATION—703 Standard Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Will W. Alexander, Director. Seeks improve- 
ment of interracial attitudes and conditions 
through conference, co-operation, and pop- 
ular education. Correspondence invited. 


DIRECTORY RATES 
Graphic: 30c per (actual) line 
(12 insertions a year) 


Graphic and t 28c per (actual) 
Midmonthly line 
(24 insertions a year) 


SERIES II 


1933 through June 1934, 


Quantity Rates: 


determined by the size of the entire order. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES 


Miss Bailey Says— 


Miss Bailey Says—The pamphlet containing the first eight of 
the lively articles written for The Midmonthly Survey by Ger- 
_trude Springer, has proved so popular that we are bringing out a 
second pamphlet, comprising the second half of the series— 
articles 9-16, appearing in the Midmonthly from November 


ORDER YOUR COPIES OF SERIES II NOW 


50-99 copies.. 
100 or more copies...15c each 


} Copies of Series I are still available at the above rates. Be sure 
| to specify number of each which you require. Price per copy is 


Send requisition and check to 
112 East 19 Street 


-20¢ each 


DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Recreation 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION— 


315 Fourth Ave., New York City. To bring 
to every boy and girl and citizen of America 
an adequate opportunity for wholesome, 
happy play and recreation. 


Religious Organizations 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME MISSIONS 


—105 East 22nd Street, New York City. 
Correlating agency of 23 women’s national 
home mission boards of the United States 
and Canada, for consultation and coopera- 
tion in action in unifying programs and pro- 
moting projects which they agree to carry 
on interdenominationally. 

President, Mrs. Daniel A. Poling 

Executive Secretary ; Work among Indian 

Students, Anne Seesholtz 
Work among Migrant Children, Edith E. 


Lowry 
Western Field Secretary, Adela J. Ballard 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN, 


INC.—625 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Mrs. Arthur Brin, President; Mrs, Mary G. 
Schonberg, Executive Secretary. Organiza- 
tion of Jewish women interested in program 
of gocial betterment through activities in 
flelds of religion, social service, education, 
social legislation. Conducts Bureau of In- 
ternational Service. Serves as clearing 
bureau for two hundred Sections throughout 
country. 


Vocational Counsel and Placement 


JOINT VOCATIONAL SERVICE, INC.—Offers 


vocational information, counsel, and place- 
ment in social work and public health nurs- 
ing. Non-profit making. Sponsored as na- 
tional, authorized agency for these fields by 
American Association of Social Workers and 
National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing. 130 E. 22nd St., New York City. 
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Is your 
organization 
listed in 

the Survey’s 
Directory of 
Social Agencies? 
If not— 

why not? 


REMINGTON 


NOISELESS 
PORTABLE 


@ For those who desire the height of portability, in a 


noiseless model. Weight, in the case which is provided, 
only 15 pounds, 12 ounces. @ It is a “super” typewriter 
for authors, professional men, librarians, and others who 
wish for quiet surroundings. @ Finished in black enamel, 
and in several color combinations, on special order. 


Phone or write 


MARY R. ANDERSON 
112 E. 19th Street, New York City 


Algonquin 4-7490 


BARGAI 
[OFFERINGS OF AMERICA'S OLDEST WATLORDER BOOK HOUSE _| 
UP TO 75% OFF FORMER PRICES 


Te clear out the small quantities which remain on hand, the following ‘title Z 
have been marked-down as much as 75% off original prices. Each is brand- 
new, perfect in every way, a permanent addition to your library. Orders accepte 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


With Each Order 
of Two or More Books 


Listed Here 
PEN and PENCIL 
All-In-One 


A smoothly writing fountain pen at one 
end, a mechanical pencil at the other, the 
EVERLAST is guaranteed a lifetime. Has 
storage chamber for extra leads, eraser, 
visible large-capacity ink-reservoir. In 
black or beautiful mottled colors. SEND 
COUPON WITH ORDER TO OBTAIN 
FREE AS DESCRIBED ABOVE. 
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17, THEART OF MARRIAGE. By J. F. Hay- 

den. One of the frankest, most intimate and 
helpful books ever written on the subject. Scien- 
tific, but free from euphemisms. 
Formerly, $2.50. Assn. Price, 98c. 
18. THE ANATOMY OF ART. By Herbert 

Read. IUustrated. The answer to the ques- 
tion, ““What is art?"’ 


Formerly, $3.00. Assn. Price, 98c. 


subject to prior sale. 


1; THE WORKS OF FRANCIS RABE- 

LAIS. Edited by Albert Jay Nock and 
Catherine Rose Wilson. The Urquhart-Le 
Motteux translation. “In all probability it 
will remain for many years the definitive 
edition of Rabelais.”"—Sat. Review. 2 vol- 
umes, total of 952 pages, 84 illustrations. 
Formerly, $15.00. Agsn. Price, $4.95 


Lytton Strachey’s PORTRAITS IN 

MINIATURE. A later volume, in the 
same vein as ‘Books and Characters.” “A 
delight to devotees of belle lettres!""—For- 
um. 214 pages. 


Formerly, $2.50. Assn. Price, 980. 


3, Catherine Carswell's. THE LIFE OF 
ROBERT BURNS. “‘A definitive bio- 
graphy of and a monument to Scotland’s 
greatest poet.”"—Horace Gregory. 411 pages, 
4 photographs. 
Formerly, $3.75. Assn. Price, 98c. 
4: Catherine Carswell's THE SAVAGE 
PILGRIMAGE: A NARRATIVE OF D. 
H,. LAWRENCE. “Will doubtless have to 
be consulted by all future students of the 
man.”’—American Mercury. 296 pages. 
Formerly, $2.75. Assn. Price, 98¢ 


5. Ozenfant's FOUNDATIONS OF MOD- 

ERN ART. The aesthetics of the most 
advanced schools of art. 325 pages, 175 
illustrations. 734 x 10. 


Formerly, $5.00 Assn. Price ,$2.49 


, NEW DIMENSIONS: THE DECORA- 
TIVE ARTS OF TODAY IN WORDS 
AND PICTURES. By Paul T. Frankl. 
Chapters on fabrics, modern furniture, light- 
ing, city architecture, etc. 88 pages text. 
122 pages of photographs. 934 x 12}4. 
Formerly, $10.00. Assn. Price, $1.89 


, MODERN ARCHITECTURE By 
* Henry-Russell Hitchoock. The growth 
of modernism traced from 1800 to the pre- 
sent. 252 pages, 59 illustrations. 834 x 114. 
Formerly, $5.00. Asen. Price, $1.69 


. MODERN EUROPEAN BUILDINGS. 
” By F.R. Yerbury. 160 full-page plates 


from specially taken photographs, a colleo- ¥ 
tion of the finest examples of the new art-of ~ 


Europe. 874 x 1144. 


Formerly, $5.00. Assn, Price, $2.53 


9, WRITE IT RIGHT. By Ambrose 

Bierce. A little blacklist of literary 
faults by America’s foremost master of 
style. Useful, witty. Interesting to those 
who like to speak, write and think pre- 
cisely. Assn. Price, $1.00. 


10. THE WORK, WEALTH AND HAP- 
PINESS OF MANKIND. By H. G. 

Wells. First Edition. In 2 large, fully illus- 

trated volumes. Boxed. 

Formerly, $7.50. Assn. Price (the set), $1.98 


LIMITED QUANTITIES OF 


19. Dante’s Divine Comedy. The 

famous Henry S. Cary trans- 
lation. 130 full-page illustrations. 
652 pages. Large, clear type. 


Handsomely, durably bound in 
10 buckram. Size 633 x 10’’. 
Formerly, $10.00. 

Aesn. Price, $2.98 


20. FUNDAMENTALS OF MUSICAL 
ART. By Edward Dickinson, Litt. D., 

Editor-in-Chief. Introduces reader to the 

immense range and wealth of musical knowl- 

edge. Complete in 20 vols. 

Formerly, $40.00 Assn. Price (the set), $6.95 


21, THE REAL ARABIAN NIGHTS. 
Complete and unexpurgated. In 8 
beautifully illustrated vols. 


Formerly, $66. o 
Assn. Price (the set), $14.83, 
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oe May er ne ae 


THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, (Est. 1884) 
367-373 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send the books circled below: 
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11, KIPLING’S COMPLETE PO 

CAL WORKS. Inclusive edi 
(1885-1926). Contains index to first 
besides alphabetical list of contents. B 
somely, durably bound in full leather. 
head and footbands, title and cover de: 
tion stamped in gold, gold top. Boxed, 86 


ages. R 
eel $7.50. Assn. Price, $1.98 


12, VOLTAIRE’S PHILOSOPHI 

* DICTIONARY. A record of the mos 
penta thoughts, emotions, aspiration 
and disappointments of the human rag 
Complete and unexpurgated. Boxed. “The 
wit, wonder and wisdom of the ages.” __ 
Formerly, $7.50. Aasn. Price, $1. 


qi 


THE. tbe OF GEORGE WAS 
INGTON. By John Marshall. In 
volumes, handso Sa bound. tad 
with ee 1143 pages. Boxed. 
Formerly, $15.00. j 


Assn. Price (theset), 


14, THE GREATEST ARCHITECT OF 
" THE RENAISSANCE. The life a 
work of Baldassare Peruazi of Siena. Illu 
trated with 89 full page photographic pla 
Formerly, $7.50. Aasn. Price, & 


15, SCULPTURE. By A. M. Ri 
" From prehistoric and Feyptiant 
to the eh with emphasis on the 
temporary. 300 illustrations. 
Formerly, $6.00. Assen. Price, 


THE FRESCOES OF DIEGO 
RIVERA, 139 full page Ps: odue 
tions. Portraits, sketches and frescoes it 
Mexico City and Cae 
Formerly, $10.00. Assn. Price, $24 


EACH rive 


, AHISTORY OF ITALIAN } 

PAINTING. By Oliver S. 
Tonks, Ph.D. Illustrated with 102 
interesting halftone illustrations 
430 pages. 


Formerly, $4.00. Assn, Price, $1.49 


USE COUPON 
Order by Number 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
or your money back 


FRE 


36-Page Catalo; 


Up to 75% off publish 
prices in hundreds ov 
new, distinctive volum 
for our catalog 257- 
FREE on request. 


